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The  U.S.S.R.  and  Post-War  Europe 

BY  VERA  MICHELES  DEAN 


THE  dissolution  of  the  Third  (Communist)  In¬ 
ternational,  decided  in  Moscow  on  May  15  and 
announced  on  May  22,  has  focused  attention  anew 
on  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
world  affairs.  Until  the  death  warrant  of  the 
Comintern  had  been  pronounced,  those  who  op¬ 
posed  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Communism 
often  used  their  opposition  as  a  powerful  weapon 
against  Russia,  the  national  state,  which  was  at 
one  and  the  same  time  the  headquarters  of  the 
Third  International.  Every  move  made  by  the 
Kremlin  on  the  international  scene  could  be,  and 
was,  viewed  not  only  in  the  three  dimensions  of 
ordinary  diplomacy,  but  also  in  the  fourth  dimen¬ 
sion  of  threatening  world  revolution.  Conversely, 
as  long  as  the  Comintern  remained  officially  in 
existence,  it  was  possible  for  the  Soviet  government 
to  use  Communist  parties  in  other  countries — no 
matter  how  little  these  were  actually  held  in  re¬ 
gard  in  Moscow — as  spearheads  in  the  advancement 
of  any  policy  it  wanted  to  see  effectuated  abroad. 

THE  END  OF  THE  THIRD 
INTERNATIONAL 

By  cutting  the  umbilical  cord  that,  ideologically 
at  least,  bound  Communists  of  all  nations  to  the 
Third  International,  the  Soviet  leaders  made  Russia 
free  to  pursue  its  national  interests  untrammeled 
by  obligations,  however  theoretical,  to  Communist 
groups  outside  its  borders;  and  left  these  groups 
free,  in  turn,  to  place  their  energies  at  the  service 
of  their  respective  nations  in  the  common  struggle 
against  the  Axis.*  By  this  decision,  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  recognized  that  the  stubborn  resistance  of 
all  the  United  Nations,  like  that  of  Russia,  is  due 
not  solely  to  the  activities  of  Communists  in  their 

I.  For  an  official  statement  on  this  subject,  see  Stalin’s  letter 
of  May  28,  1943  to  Harold  King,  Moscow  corrcsixjndent  of 
Reuters.  Embassy  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Washington,  D.C.,  Informa¬ 
tion  Bulletin.  June  3,  1943. 


midst  but  to  the  staying  power  of  national  unity, 
and  undertook  not  to  weaken  this  resistance — now 
of  direct  aid  to  Russia — by  the  perpetuation  of  dis¬ 
sensions  between  Communists  and  non-Commu- 
nists  which  have  so  dangerously  beclouded  all 
political  discussions  since  1919.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Kremlin  deprived  Nazi  propaganda  of  one  of 
its  most  powerful  arguments  against  both  Russia 
and  the  Allied  coalition — the  argument  that  a 
United  Nations  victory,  being  also,  or  even  pri¬ 
marily,  a  Russian  victory,  would  be  the  signal  for 
the  spread  of  Communism  throughout  the  world. 

The  disappearance  of  the  Comintern  marks  the 
culmination  of  profound  changes  that  have  been 
taking  place  in  Soviet  foreign  policy  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century.^  When  the  Bolsheviks 
came  to  power  in  1917,  they  were  faced  with  bitter 
opposition  both  within  Russia  and  abroad.  On 
the  home  front  they  crushed  their  opponents  first 
by  victory  in  the  civil  war  of  1918-21,  and  subse¬ 
quently  by  successive  purges  of  hostile  elements 
of  both  Right  and  Left.  On  the  foreign  front,  they 
waged  an  equally  stubborn  struggle,  first  against 
“capitalist  encirclement,”  then,  after  Hitler’s 
emergence  in  1933,  against  “Fascist  aggression.” 
In  this  struggle  the  Communist  International, 
founded  by  Lenin  in  1919,  played  an  important 
part,  great  as  were  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  to  dissociate  itself  officially  from  its  activi¬ 
ties.  Not  only  were  its  headquarters  in  Moscow, 
where  it  was  inevitably  subject  to  Russian  influ¬ 
ence,  but  the  Communist  parties  that  composed  it 
.sought  in  every  possible  way  to  conform  to  the 
“party  line”  as  formulated  by  the  Russian  Com¬ 
munists,  irrespective  of  the  national  interests  or 
aspirations  of  their  own  countries. 

2  For  previous  analyses  of  Soviet  foreign  policy,  see  V.  M. 
Dean,  “Russia’s  Role  in  the  European  Conflict,’’  foreign  Policy 
Reports,  March  i,  1940;  “Russia  and  the  ‘New  Ortler’  in  Eu¬ 
rope,”  ihid.,  December  15,  1940;  and  “European  Agreements 
for  Post-War  Reconstruction,”  ihid.,  March  15,  1942. 
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from  “permanent  revolution”  to 
“building  socialism  in  one  country” 

In  the  early  days  of  Soviet  rule,  the  party  line 
v/as  determined  first  and  foremost  by  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  Russian  revolution  of  1917  would  be 
the  harbinger  of  similar  uprisings  all  over  the 
world.  It  was  with  this  expectation  in  mind  that 
Trotzky  advocated  a  policy  of  “permanent  revolu¬ 
tion,”  which  would  have  made  of  Russia  the 
standard-bearer  of  a  world  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment.  This  policy  met  with  a  series  of  setbacks 
between  1921  and  1927  when,  in  the  wake  of  the 
“return  to  normalcy”  after  the  war.  Fascist  or  con¬ 
servative  tendencies,  instead  of  Leftist  revolts, 
gained  the  upper  hand  in  countries  that  were  ex¬ 
periencing  social  turmoil — notably  Italy,  Hungary 
and  China  and,  later,  of  course,  Germany. 

Following  Lenin’s  death  in  1924  Stalin,  who  op¬ 
posed  “permanent  revolution”  as  an  unjustifiable 
dissipation  of  Russia’s  resources,  challenged  Trotz- 
ky’s  leadership,  and  in  that  fateful  duel  for  power 
won  a  decisive  victory,  first  ejecting  Trotzky  from 
party  ranks  in  1927,  then  exiling  him  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  significant  that  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Communist  International  was  held 
in  1922,  two  years  before  Lenin’s  death,  and  that 
thereafter  the  organization  assembled  only  on  three 
occasions — in  1924,  1928,  and  1935.  The  years  that 
followed  Trotzky’s  defeat — years  of  grim  struggle 
to  industrialize  Russia,  collectivize  its  agriculture, 
and  weld  its  relatively  backward  and  inchoate 
masses  of  people  into  a  great  military  power — were 
marked  by  the  ascendancy  of  Stalin’s  own  views, 
which  he  summed  up  as  “the  building  of  social¬ 
ism  in  one  country.”  Stalin’s  essentially  national 
policy,  as  contrasted  with  the  internationalism  of 
Lenin  and  Trotzky,  was  cemented  by  the  German 
invasion  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1941,  which  aroused 
among  Russians  a  fervent  sense  of  national  unity 
in  defense  of  their  fatherland  against  the  Nazis. 

does  RUSSIA  SEEK  ISOLATION  ? 

The  nationalist  policy  pursued  by  Stalin,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  inherently  predicated  on  isolationism. 
It  is  true  that,  through  the  accident  of  geography, 
Russia,  lying  at  the  confines  of  both  Europe  and 
.Asia,  without  easy  access  to  either  the  Atlantic  or 
the  Pacific,  has  from  the  beginning  of  its  history 
been  isolated  from  the  main  currents  of  thought 
3nd  action  that  have  shaped  the  Western  world. 
This  physical  remoteness  has  made  Russians  alter¬ 
nately  intensely  suspicious  of  foreigners,  yet  also 
intensely  curious  about  them  and  eager  to  learn 
their  ways.  The  Bolshevik  revolution,  by  creating 
mutual  suspicion,  hostility  and  misunderstanding 
between  Russia  and  the  “capitalist”  world,  further 


accentuated  the  country’s  isolation,  causing  the  Rus¬ 
sians  to  fall  back  on  their  own  resources  and  in¬ 
genuity  to  “build  socialism”  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  world. 

It  would  be  misleading,  however,  to  believe  that 
during  those  “naked  years”  Russia  would  not  have 
welcomed  collaboration  with  other  powers — pro¬ 
vided,  and  this  is  obviously  a  most  important  quali¬ 
fication,  that  such  collaboration  did  not  involve 
fundamental  modification  of  the  Soviet  system  or 
abandonment  of  the  Third  International.  It  was 
only  after  1933,  when  Hitler  had  taken  the  helm 
of  a  resurgent  Germany  and  Germany  had  de¬ 
parted  from  the  League  of  Nations,  that  the  Soviet 
government  indicated  its  willingness  to  participate 
in  the  League  which,  it  hoped,  would  prove  a  bul¬ 
wark  against  German  expansion.  The  concessions 
made  by  Britain  and  France  to  Hitler  at  Munich 
in  1938,  however,  were  regarded  by  the  Kremlin 
as  a  new  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Western  pow¬ 
ers  to  exclude  Russia  from  Europe’s  councils,  and 
to  leave  it  at  the  mercy  of  an  expanding  Reich. 
Moscow’s  suspicions  of  Britain  and  France  were 
matched  by  apprehension  in  London  and  Paris 
concerning  Russia’s  ultimate  intentions  in  Europe. 

Failing  to  obtain  a  military  alliance  with  the 
Western  powers  on  its  own  terms — which  included 
the  right  to  occupy  the  Baltic  states — Russia  turned 
once  more  to  the  policy  of  playing  a  lone  hand,^ 
concluding  a  nonaggression  pact  with  Germany  on 
August  23,  1939  and  later,  when  Germany  was  on 
the  point  of  invading  the  Balkans  and  once  more 
menacing  Russia,  with  Japan  on  April  10,  1941. 
Even  after  Germany  had  attacked  the  U.S.S.R.  on 
June  22,  1941,  Russia  fought  a  lone-hand  war, 
doubting  for  a  long  time  that  the  Allies  would 
actually  carry  out  their  intentions  to  wage  a  global 
conflict.  This  attitude  of  suspicion  and  mistrust, 
which  still  persists  beneath  the  surface,  has  been 
somewhat  modified  by  the  acceleration  of  Allied 
material  aid  to  Russia,  the  successful  conclusion  of 
the  North  African  campaign,  and  Anglo-American 
preparations  for  an  invasion  of  Europe,  all  of  which 
have  been  welcomed  in  Moscow  as  evidence  of 
determination  on  the  part  of  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end  against  the  Axis. 

ANGLO-RUSSIAN  ALLIANCE 

Some  indication  of  the  desire  of  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  to  emerge  from  isolation,  and  collaborate 
with  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  the  tasks  of 
post-war  reconstruction,  was  given  by  Moscow’s 
official  celebrations  in  June  1943  on  the  occasion  of 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  20-year  treaty  of  alli- 

3.  Sec  D.  J.  Dallin,  Soviet  Russia’s  Foreign  Policy  igig-i(j42 
(New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1942). 
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ance  signed  by  Britain  and  Russia  on  May  26, 
1942^  and  made  public  on  June  ii,  1942,  and  of  the 
agreement  concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia,  also  made  public  on  the  latter  date,' 
It  will  be  recalled  that,  in  the  Anglo-Russian  treaty, 
the  two  countries  agreed  “to  work  together  in 
close  and  friendly  collaboration  after  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  peace  for  the  organization  of  security  and 
economic  prosperity  in  Europe.”  In  performing 
this  task,  “they  will  take  into  account  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  Nations  in  these  objects,”  and 
will  act  in  accordance  with  the  two  principles,  set 
forth  in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  “of  not  seeking  ter¬ 
ritorial  aggrandizement  for  themselves  and  of  non¬ 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations.”  The 
two  countries,  moreover,  proclaimed  their  desire 
to  unite  with  “other  like-minded  states  in  adopt¬ 
ing  proposals  for  common  action  to  preserve  peace 
and  resist  aggression  in  the  post-war  period.” 
Pending  adoption  of  such  proposals,  Britain  and 
Russia  declared  that,  after  termination  of  hostili¬ 
ties,  they  will  “take  all  measures  in  their  power  to 
render  impossible  the  repetition  of  aggression  and 
violation  of  peace”  by  Germany  and  its  associates, 
and  will  give  each  other  “all  military  and  other 
support  and  assistance”  in  case  of  German  attack 
on  either  of  them.  This  pledge  of  mutual  assistance 
is  to  remain  in  force  until  it  has  been  superseded 
by  proposals  for  common  action  to  preserve  peace. 
In  default  of  the  adoption  of  such  proposals,  the 
pledge  shall  remain  in  force  for  twenty  years,  and 
thereafter  until  terminated  by  either  party. 

Many  people  outside  Russia,  while  welcoming 
the  dissolution  of  the  Comintern,  have  already 
asked  whether  this  move  is  not  mere  scene-shifting, 
to  be  followed  by  the  resumption  of  intervention¬ 
ist  activities  formerly  attributed  to  the  Communist 
International,  this  time  openly  on  behalf  of  Rus¬ 
sia’s  national  interests.  They  point  to  the  creation 
on  Russian  soil  of  Free  Polish,  German,  and  Czech 
Committees,  and  wonder  whether  this  is  not  the 
Comintern  in  another  guise.  Only  practical  experi¬ 
ence  can  answer  this  question — ^but  one  thing  al¬ 
ready  is  clear.  Russia  gives  no  indication  that  it 
wants  to  isolate  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
after  the  war,  nor  would  it  tolerate  attempts  by  other 
countries  to  encompass  its  isolation.  That  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  policies  and 
actions  of  its  neighbors,  and  insist  that  such  poli¬ 
cies  and  actions  should  not  assume  an  anti-Russian 
character,  may  be  taken  as  a  foregone  conclusion.^ 

4.  For  text,  see  “War  and  Peace  Aims,”  Special  Supp.  No.  i 
to  the  United  Nations  Review  (New  York),  January  30,  1943, 
pp.  128-29. 

S-  See  editorial,  “One  Year  of  the  Anglo-Soviet  Treaty  of  Alli¬ 
ance,”  Izvestia,  May  26,  1943:  also  editorial,  “Anniversary  of 
S«)viet-American  Agreement,"  Pravda,  June  ii,  1943. 


What  interests  every  one  today  is  the  role  Russia 
intends  to  play  in  post-war  Europe,  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  influence  it  plans  to  exercise  in  areas  ad¬ 
joining  its  borders.  No  one  is  in  a  position  to  make 
dogmatic  predictions  on  this  score,  but  it  may  be 
helpful  to  raise,  and  try  to  answer,  some  of  the 
basic  questions  that  preoccupy  public  opinion  in 
the  United  States. 

WILL  RUSSIA  GO  BEYOND  ITS  FRONTIERS.? 

Russia’s  Western  allies  have  been  paradoxically 
divided  between  fear,  on  the  one  hand,  that  once 
the  Russians  had  defeated  the  German  armies,  they 
would  stop  at  their  own  frontier,  leaving  the  task 
of  conquering  the  Reich  to  Britain  and  the  United 
States;  and  fear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  would  pursue  German  forces  across  the 
border,  and  attempt  to  dominate  Europe  after  the 
war.  The  belief  that  Russia  might  not  carry  the 
war  beyond  its  own  borders  was  sharpened  by 
Stalin’s  order  of  the  day  of  January  25,  1943,  in 
which  he  said  that  the  first  objective  of  the  Russian 
army  was  to  hurl  the  invaders  “over  the  boundaries 
of  our  motherland.”^  This  objective  corresponds, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  the  policy  advocated  in  1812 
by  Marshal  Kutuzov,  now  a  Soviet  hero,  when  he 
urged  Tsar  Alexander  I  to  eject  Napioleon’s  forces 
from  Russian  soil,  but  not  to  engage  Russian  troops 
in  a  war  outside  their  own  borders  on  behalf  of 
England  and  its  allies.  Marshal  Kutuzov’s  views 
have  been  given  wide  circulation  through  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Napoleon’s  Invasion  of  Russia,  by  the 
Soviet  historian,  Eugene  Tarle,®  who  points  out 
that  the  Marshal  was  as  suspicious  of  England’s 
motives  in  1812  as  Stalin  and  his  associates  were 
of  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  the  early  stages 
of  World  War  II.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  Allies  may  not,  by  their  own  actions,  dis¬ 
pel  such  suspicions.  It  is,  of  course,  conceivable 
that  if  Britain  and  the  United  States  had  failed  to 
show  their  intention  to  aid  Russia,  not  merely 
through  the  supply  of  war  material,  but  through 
a  full-scale  attack  on  the  European  continent,  the 
Russians  might  have  been  inclined  to  let  the  Allies 
pull  their  own  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  once  Rus¬ 
sian  soil  had  been  cleared  of  German  troops.  But 
the  growing  determination  of  the  Allies  to  shoul¬ 
der  their  full  share  of  the  task  of  inflicting  a  de¬ 
cisive  defeat  on  Germany  may  spur  Russia  to  co¬ 
ordinate  its  war  efforts  as  closely  as  possible  with 

ft.  Sec,  for  fxamplr,  Soviet  comments  on  internal  situation  in 
Bulgaria  and  that  country’s  relations  with  the  Axis  powers,  not¬ 
ably  editorial,  “Hitler’s  Bulgarian  Lackeys,”  quoted  in  F.mbassy 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Information  Bulletin  (Washington,  D.C.),  April 
17,  1943. 

7.  New  York  Times,  January  26,  1943. 

8.  L.  V'.  Tarlc,  Napoleon’s  Invasion  of  Russia  (New  York, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1942). 
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those  of  the  Allies  in  the  final  showdown  with 
Hitler,  up  to  and  including  invasion  of  Germany. 
Moreover,  thd  Soviet  leaders  may  be  reluctant  to 
stop  at  Russia’s  frontiers,  for  fear  that  such  a  pol¬ 
icy  would  leave  Germany  strong  enough  to  re¬ 
build,  and  to  renew  its  eastward  expansion  under 
more  favorable  circumstances. 

While  the  Russians  may  thus  be  expected  to 
participate  side  by  side  with  Britain  and  the  United 
States  and  the  conquered  peoples  of  Europe  in  the 
final  Battle  of  Germany,  there  is  little  evidence  as 
yet  to  indicate  that  Russia  would  want  to  dominate 
Europe  through  the  familiar  methods  of  territorial 
control.  Russia,  like  the  United  States,  is  a  vast 
country,  rich  in  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  neces¬ 
sary  for  modern  industry,  with  a  large  population — 
estimated  in  1941  at  190  million — which  has  shown 
itself  capable  of  mastering  modern  industrial  and 
military  techniques,  and  has  displayed,  under  stress 
of  war,  high  qualities  of  courage,  endurance  and 
initiative.  It  seems  improbable  that  Russia  would 
seek,  after  the  war,  additional  territory  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  more  people  or  larger  resources. 
This  prediction,  however,  is  subject  to  three  impor¬ 
tant  qualifications:  the  satisfactory  settlement  of 
Russia’s  western  border;  the  possible  spread  of 
Communism  after  the  war,  with  or  without  Rus¬ 
sian  support;  and  the  safeguards  that  the  United 
Nations,  acting  in  concert,  may  find  it  possible  to 
erect  against  the  resurgency  of  Germany. 

WHAT  ARE  RUSSIA’S  FRONTIERS? 

The  first  qualification  concerns  the  exact  con¬ 
figuration  of  Russia’s  frontiers  in  disputed  areas 
along  its  western  and  northwestern  borders.  When 
the  Soviet  government  speaks  of  ejecting  the  Ger¬ 
mans  from  “the  boundaries  of  our  motherland,’’ 
it  is  referring  to  the  boundaries  of  Russia  as  they 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  German  invasion  on 
lune  22,  1941.  These  boundaries  included  the  three 
Baltic  states — Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania;  east¬ 
ern  Poland;  Bessarabia  and  Northern  Bukovina, 
adjoining  Rumania;  and  a  section  of  Finland,  in¬ 
cluding  Viborg,  obtained  under  the  Moscow  peace 
treaty  of  March  1940.  In  comparing  Russia’s  fron¬ 
tiers  of  June  1941  with  those  of  the  Tsarist  Empire 
before  its  dismemberment,  in  1917,  it  may  be 
noted  that  in  1917  the  Empire,  unlike  the  Soviet 
Union,  included  all  of  Finland,  but  did  not  include 
Northern  Bukovina  or  Polish  Galicia,  which  at  that 
time  were  within  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire. 

Russia’s  legal  claims 

According  to  an  editorial  published  in  Prat/da 
on  February  5,  1943,  Russia  makes  a  “legal  claim” 


to  the  Baltic  states  and  Bessarabia.  Russia’s  claim 
might  rest  on  the  historical  ground  that  these  areas 
had  been,  for  varying  periods  of  time,  part  of  the 
Tsarist  Empire.  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania, 
which  Germany  had  wrested  from  Russia  under 
the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  of  March  1918  (to¬ 
gether  with  Finland  and  Russian  Poland),  had 
achieved  independence  at  the  close  of  World  War 
I;  while  Bessarabia  had  been  seized  by  Rumania 
in  1918,  at  that  time  one  of  the  Allied  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Powers.  But  the  “legal”  basis  of  the  Soviet 
claim  is  that  the  Baltic  states  and  Bessarabia  voted, 
in  the  course  of  “plebiscites,”  to  enter  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  must  now  be  regarded  legally  as  part  of  its 
territory,  even  though  actually  occupied  by  German 
troops. 

To  clarify  these  much  disputed  territorial  ques¬ 
tions,  which  have  their  roots  deep  in  the  past,  it 
may  be  useful  to  recapitulate  briefly  the  relations 
between  Russia  and  the  territories  claimed  by  the 
Soviet  government  from  earliest  times  to  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Russia  by  Germany.'^ 

THE  BALTIC  STATES 

The  three  Baltic  states — Estonia  and  Latvia,  mari¬ 
time  countries  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  Lithuania,  also 
long  linked  to  the  Baltic — occupy  a  strategic  position  in 
the  troubled  area  between  Russia  and  (Jermany  which 
for  centuries  has  been  a  battleground  of  the  two  great 
powers.  During  the  thirteenth  century  Latvia  and 
Estonia  were  conquered  by  German  “Knights  of  the 
Sword”  (later  known  as  the  Livonian  Order).  Some 
of  their  descendants  were  among  the  Baltic  barons, 
who  enjoyed  a  predominant  position  in  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  until  the  Bolshevik  revolution  of  1917.  With  the 
decline  of  the  Livonian  Order’s  political  influence, 
Estonia  became  Swedish  in  1600,  under  Charles  IX. 
Livonia,  a  province  of  Latvia,  became  a  dependency 
of  Poland  in  1561,  and  the  Duchy  of  Kurland  and 
Semigallia,  the  core  of  present-day  Latvia,  came  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Polish  King.  In  1600  Charles 
IX  of  Sweden  expelled  the  Poles  from  Livonia. 
In  the  course  of  wars  waged  by  Peter  the  Great  of 
Russia — now  also  a  Soviet  hero — against  Charles  XU 
of  Sweden,  Estonia  and  Livonia  were  incorporated  into 
Russia  under  the  Treaty  of  Nystad  of  1721.  (Kurland 
was  not  annexed  by  Russia  until  the  third  partition  of 
Poland  in  1795.)  From  that  time  on  until  1917  the 
Baltic  barons,  who  had  had  more  political  experience 
than  their  Russian  overlords,  assumed  an  important 
role  at  the  court  of  the  Tsars.  Although  the  {x;asants 
of  Estonia  and  Latvia  were  formally  emancipated  in 
1816,  they  were  deprived  of  their  land,  and  I'jecame 

9.  For  a  detailed  historical  survey,  sec  tJeorjte  Vernadsky, 
Political  and  Diplomatic  History  of  Russia  (Boston,  Little, 
Brown,  1936);  for  a  brief  account,  on  the  whole  favorable  to 
the  Russian  point  of  view,  see  George  W.  Keeton  and  Dr.  Ru¬ 
dolf  Schlesingcr,  Russia  and  Her  Western  Neighbors  (London, 
Jonathan  Cape,  1942). 
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more  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  barons  than  they  had 
been  under  Swedish  domination. 

Meanwhile,  Lithuania  in  1569  had  entered  into  a 
constitutional  union  with  Poland.  After  Poland,  in 
turn,  had  been  partitioned  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  its  eastern  section  being  alloted  to  Russia, 
Lithuania,  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  was  absorbed 
into  the  Russian  Empire. 

In  all  three  Baltic  states,  beginning  with  the  i88o’s, 
the  Tsarist  government  pursued  a  policy  of  intensive 
Russification,  directed  primarily  against  revolutionary 
organizations.  This  policy  served  to  crystallize  nation¬ 
alist  sentiment  among  Estonians,  Latvians  and  Lithu¬ 
anians.  When  Russia,  in  1918,  was  forced  to  cede 
these  three  areas  to  Clcrmany  under  the  Treaty  of 
Brest-Litovsk,  the  Baltic  barons  offered  the  crown  to 
the  Kaiser,  and  (»crman  princes  were  named  at  that 
time  to  take  over  the  rule  of  these  territories.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that,  during  the  summer  of  1918,  the 
barons  offered  a  third  of  the  land  to  Germany 
lor  German  colonization,  compensating  themselves 
through  annulment  of  private  land  agreements  by 
which,  during  the  previous  decades,  landless  peasants 
had  lieen  gradually  acquiring  {wrsonal  holdings. 

Developments  of  Inter-War  Years 

On  the  defeat  of  Germany  in  November  1918,  So¬ 
viet  forces  tried  to  reoccupy  the  Baltic  states,  whose 
|X)pulations  at  that  time  were  opfX)sed  in  almost  equal 
measure  to  both  Germany  and  Russia,  and  were  intent 
on  achieving  indcfxrndence  from  both  of  their  power¬ 
ful  neighlxjrs.  By  peace  treaties  concluded  with  Es¬ 
tonia  on  February  2,  1920,  with  Lithuania  on  July  12, 
and  with  Latvia  on  August  10,  the  Soviet  government 
recognized  the  complete  indejxrndence  of  the  three 
states,  and  conceded  to  them  favorable  frontiers  and 
substantial  sums  as  comjKnsation  for  removal  of  goods 
of  all  sorts  by  the  Russians.  These  treaties  also  contained 
a  declaration  by  the  Soviet  government  that  Russia 
would  agree  to  the  neutralization  of  the  Baltic  area, 
provided  the  consent  of  the  other  }x>wers  could  be 
obtained. 

The  economic  life  of  the  three  republics  was  marked, 
after  1918,  by  agrarian  reforms  which,  in  spite  of 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Baltic  barons  in  Estonia 
and  Latvia,  achieved  a  relatively  equitable  division  of 
land.  Agriculture,  the  mainstay  of  the  economy  of  the 
Baltic  states,  was  expanded  during  the  inter-war  years, 
and  the  exjxirts  of  all  three  countries,  consisting  pri¬ 
marily  of  dairy  products  (in  the  case  of  Latvia  also 
timlxrr,  and  various  manufactured  goods),  went  chiefly 
to  Britain  and  C»ermany.  Similarly,  the  bulk  of  their 
imjwrts  came  from  Western  countries.  This  new  trade 
orientation  to  the  West  was  due  to  the  separation  of 
the  Baltic  states  from  Russia,  which  had  previously 
offered  a  market  for  their  products  but,  after  1918,  de¬ 
cided  to  cxiiend  the  foreign  exchange  at  its  disjxjsal 
on  machinery  from  advanced  industrial  states,  instead 
of  consumers'  goods  from  neighboring  countries. 

So  far  as  political  conditions  were  concerned,  Latvia 
and  Estonia  maintained  parliamentary  institutions 


from  1920  to  1934,  and  Lithuania  from  1922  to  1926. 
All  three  countries,  however,  suffered  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  hemmed  in  by  two  great  powers  of 
totalitarian  tendencies,  and  found  it  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  cling  to  democratic  practices.  A  dictatorship  was 
established  in  Lithuania  in  1926  by  Voldemaras,  who 
was  succeeded  three  years  later  by  Smetona-Tubelis, 
In  1934  both  Latvia  and  Estonia  established  authori¬ 
tarian  regimes  supported  by  the  army.  Latvia  suppressed 
all  political  parties  (Communists  had  always  been  pro¬ 
hibited).  While  none  of  these  regimes  showed  any 
marked  sympathy  for  German  Nazism,  the  Soviet 
government  began  to  regard  the  Baltic  states  with 
growing  suspicion  after  1934  as  possible  springboards 
for  German  invasion  of  Russia.  During  its  negotia¬ 
tions  for  a  military  pact  with  Britain  and  France  in 
the  summer  of  1939,  the  Kremlin  demanded  the  right 
to  occupy  the  Baltic  states,  but  this  demand  was  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Western  powers,  which  feared  the  effect 
their  acceptance  of  Russia’s  terms  would  have  on  the 
small  countries  of  Europe,  already  menaced  by  Ger¬ 
many. 

Soviet  Occupation, 

Following  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  the  So¬ 
viet  government,  with  the  acquiescence  of  Germany— 
which  had  undertaken  to  remove  German  minorities 
from  the  Baltic  states,  estimated  at  between  one  and 
a  half  and  three  per  cent  of  the  population — proceeded 
to  acquire  air  and  naval  bases  in  the  Baltic  countries 
through  mutual  aid  treaties  concluded  with  Estonia 
on  Septemlver  28,  Latvia  on  October  5,  and  Lithuania 
on  October  lo.’*’  By  all  three  of  these  treaties,  the 
Soviet  government  obtained  the  right  to  establish  naval 
and  air  bases  on  the  territories  of  the  three  countries, 
as  well  as  the  right  to  maintain  Soviet  troops  at 
these  bases,  whose  numbers  in  each  case  exceeded  that 
of  the  native  standing  army.  All  three  treaties  declared 
that  their  realization  did  not  affect  the  sovereignty  or 
political  and  economic  systems  of  the  Baltic  states— 
an  attempt  to  reassure  the  predominantly  middle-class 
elements  in  the  populations  of  that  region,  which  for 
twenty  years  had  lived  in  fear  of  Communism.  The 
mutual  aid  treaties  were  accompanied  by  arrangements 
designed  to  increase  Russia’s  trade  with  the  three  Baltic 
countries,  which  had  Iveen  disrupted,  as  noted  above, 
by  their  separation  from  Russia  and  their  exclusion 
from  access  to  the  Russian  market. 

Less  than  a  year  later,  charging  that  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Baltic  states  had  violated  their  mutual 
assistance  treaties  by  concluding  a  “military  alliance” 
among  themselves,  viewed  as  “profoundly  dangerous 
and  menacing  to  Soviet  security,”  the  Soviet  Union 
invaded  Lithuania  on  June  15,  and  Latvia  and  Estonia 
on  lune  17,  1940.  Persons  opjwsed  to  the  Soviet  inva¬ 
sion  were  arrested  or  de|x>rted.  On  luly  14  and  15  the 
three  countries,  in  “plebiscites”  held  under  Soviet 
auspices,  voted  for  inclusion  of  their  territories  in  the 

10.  The  Baltic  States:  Estonia,  iMtvia,  IJthuania,  prepared  by 
tlic  Information  Department  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs  (London,  Oxford  University  Press,  193H). 
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U.S.S.R.,  after  the  leaders  of  opposition  elements  had 
either  fled,  been  placed  under  arrest,  or  defxjited.  In 
ceremonies  held  in  Moscow  in  November  of  that  year, 
Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  were  formally  incor- 
[lorated  into  the  U.S.S.R.  as  the  Estonian,  Latvian  and 
Lithuanian  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  respectively.'* 
From  the  Soviet  point  of  view  this  remains  their  legal 
position  today  even  though,  meanwhile,  following 
German  invasion  of  Russia  in  1941,  they  have  been 
occupied  by  German  forces.  The  United  States  did  not 
recognize  Russia’s  txrcupation  of  the  Baltic  states,”* 
which  are  still  officially  represented  in  Washington. 
Spokesmen  for  the  Baltic  states  in  this  country  con¬ 
tend  that  their  peoples  will  never  accept  incorporation 
into  the  U.S.S.R.,  whose  cultural  and  economic  stand¬ 
ards  they  regard  as  inferior  to  their  own. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  EASTERN  POLAND 

Relations  between  Russia  and  Poland  have  been 
dominated  for  centuries  by  a  struggle  for  the  border¬ 
lands  of  White  Russia  and  the  Ukraine,  which  both 
countries  have  claimed  at  various  times — Poland  on 
historic  grounds,  Russia  on  grounds  of  ethnography 
and  strategic  security.  The  Polish  state,  formed  in  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century,  opjxascd  from  its  incep¬ 
tion  attempts  at  either  Germanization  or  Russification. 
In  the  fourteeenth  century,  during  one  of  Poland’s 
most  brilliant  periods.  King  Casimir  the  Clreat  aban¬ 
doned  Polish  claims  to  western  territories  formerly 
under  Polish  suzerainty,  which  were  subsequently 
Germanized,  and  recognized  Czech  domination  over 
Silesia  and  that  of  the  Teutonic  Kings  over  East 
Fnissia,  but  sought  to  extend  his  rule  eastward  at  the 
expense  of  Russia.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Poland 
effected  a  union  with  Lithuania  (given  constitutional 
form  in  1571),  and  in  1410  inflicted  a  decisive  defeat 
on  the  Teutonic  Knights  at  Tannenberg,  obtaining  an 
outlet  to  the  Baltic  in  1466.  Following  protracted  wars 
with  Russia  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  Poland  underwent  three  partitions — in  1772, 
1791  and  1795 — during  which  it  was  divided  between 
Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia.  Through  these  partitions 
Russia  obtained  for  the  most  part  lands  which  were 
ethnically  non-Polish. 

II.  Sec  Report  by  Premier  Molotov  to  Seventh  Session  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  on  August  i,  1940,  cited  in  part  in  M.  M. 
Userson,  The  Development  of  Soviet  Foreign  Policy  in  Europe 
I9i7-ig4^:  A  Selection  of  Documents  (New  York,  Interna¬ 
tional  Conciliation,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  fanuary  1943),  No.  386,  p.  93.  For  the  Estonian  point 
of  view,  see  K.  R.  Pusta,  former  Estonian  Foreign  Minister, 
The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic  States  (New  York,  John  Fels- 
berg,  Inc.,  1943).  For  the  Latvian  point  of  view,  see  Dr.  Alfred 
Bilmanis,  Latvian  Minister  to  the  United  States,  The  Baltic 
States  and  the  Problem  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Baltic  Sea  (Wash¬ 
ington,  Press  Bureau  of  the  Latvian  Legation,  1943).  For  the 
Lithuanian  point  of  view,  see  Current  News  on  the  Lithuanian 
Situation,  compiled  by  the  Lithuanian  Legation  in  Washington. 
Ua.  See  statement  by  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Sumner  Welles, 
Inly  23,  1940.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  July  27,  1940, 
P-  48.  Mr.  Welles  declared  on  this  occasion:  “The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  opposed  to  predatory  activities  no  matter 
whether  they  are  carried  on  by  the  use  of  force  or  by  the  threat 
if  force.  They  arc  likewise  opjiosed  to  any  form  of  intervention 
nn  the  [lart  of  f)ne  state,  however  powerful,  in  the  domestic  con¬ 
cerns  of  any  other  sovereign  state,  however  weak.” 


It  was  only  after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  that  Russia  received  part  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  (formed  by  Napoleon), 
which  Alexander  I  organized  as  the  “Kingdom  of 
Poland’’  with  a  liberal  constitution  granted  by  Russia. 
Following  the  Polish  uprising  of  1830,  precipitated  by 
Russian  violation  of  this  constitution,  the  latter  was 
abrogated;  and  a  policy  of  Russification  was  launched 
immediately  after.  It  was  the  Russian  government, 
however,  which  abolished  serfdom  in  its  section  of 
Poland  in  1864. 

Following  the  Bolshevik  revolution  of  1917,  the 
Russian  segment  of  Poland  was  reunited  with  the 
Polish  state,  restored  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  in 
1919.  Poland’s  leader  in  the  immediate  post-war  years. 
Marshal  Pilsudski,  sought  to  expand  the  country’s 
lx)undaries  as  far  eastward  as  possible.  In  1919,  when 
Russia  was  in  chaos,  Polish  forces  overran  Eastern 
Galicia;  Vilna,  just  awarded  to  Lithuania  by  the  Allies, 
was  seized  by  the  Poles;  and  in  April  1920  Pilsudski 
attacked  Russia,  with  the  avowed  aim  of  including 
Lithuania,  White  Russia,  and  the  Ukraine  in  a  new 
Polish-Lithuanian  Empire.  The  Russians  succeeded  in 
driving  the  Poles  out  of  the  Ukraine,  but  under  the 
Treaty  of  Riga,  concluded  in  1921,  Poland  retained  ex¬ 
tensive  Ukrainian  and  White  Russian  territories.  Pilsud- 
ski’s  anti-Russian  and  anti-revolutionary  policy — which 
many  Poles  regarded  as  a  patriotic  policy — was  viewed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  serious  threat  to  its  security. 

Meanwhile,  agrarian  reforms  which,  in  Poland  as 
elsewhere  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans,  were 
{)rcsscd  by  peasant  leaders  after  the  war,  brought  op¬ 
position  from  large  landowners  and  the  army.  These 
groups  rallied  in  support  of  Pilsudski,  who  in  1923 
had  retired  from  public  office.  In  1926  Pulsudski  over¬ 
threw  the  government,  composed  of  moderate  liberals 
and  peasant  representatives,  and  established  a  mili¬ 
tary  dictatorship.  After  years  of  struggle  against  the 
Polish  parliamentary  parties,  and  of  opjxrsition  to 
Ukrainian  demands  for  independence,  Pilsudski,  on 
January  7,  1934,  introduced  an  authoritarian  consti¬ 
tution.  On  the  same  day  Polish  Foreign  Minister  Beck 
— who  has  been  and  still  is  regarded  by  Moscow  as  an 
arch-enemy  of  the  Soviet  Union — signed  a  pact  of 
nonaggression  with  Nazi  Germany.”  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year  Poland  declared  that  it  would  no  longer 
accept  control  by  the  League  of  Nations  over  the 
fulfillment  of  its  obligations  to  minorities  within  its 

12.  Russia's  suspicions  concerning  the  motives  of  the  pre-war 
Polish  government  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  examining  the 
charges  made  by  the  Soviet  government  against  the  Polish  gov¬ 
ernment  in  London  in  April  1943,  connection  with  German 
allegations  (whose  investigation  was  demanded  by  the  Poles) 
that  the  Russians  had  murdered  Polish  oflicers  tlrree  years  previ¬ 
ously  in  the  so-called  Katyn  incident.  See  note  of  V.  M.  Molotov, 
People’s  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  April  25,  1943,  to 

T.  Romer,  Polish  Ambassador  in  Moscow.  Embassy  of  the 

U. S.S.R.,  Washington,  D.C.,  Information  Bulletin,  April  29, 
1943:  also  editorial  in  Pravda,  April  19,  1943,  “Hitler’s  Polish 
Collaborators,”  and  in  Izvestia,  April  27,  1943,  “Reply  of 
U.S.S.R.  to  Hitler’s  Polish  Accomplices.”  See  also  statement  by 
Andrei  Y.  Vyshinsky,  Deputy  People’s  Commissar  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  representatives  f)f  the  American  and  British  press 
m  Moscow  on  May  6,  1944.  Embassy  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  Information  Bulletin,  May  ii,  1943. 
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Ixirdcrs,  as  defined  in  minorities  treaties  it  had  ac¬ 
cepted  in  1919,  thus  freeing  its  hands  for  measures  of 
repression  against  Ukrainians,  Jews,  and  other  minor¬ 
ity  groups. 

Inclusion  in  U.S.S.R. 

When  Cicrmany  invaded  Poland  on  September  i, 
•939 — following  conclusion  of  the  Soviet-German  non¬ 
aggression  pact  on  August  23 — ^the  Soviet  Union  lost 
no  time  in  countering  this  move.  On  September  17 
Soviet  forces  invaded  Eastern  Poland,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Polish  state  had  become  “a  fertile  field  for 
any  accidental  and  unexpected  contingency  that  may 
create  a  menace  to  the  Soviet  Union,”  and  that  the 
Soviet  government  could  not  remain  indifferent  “to 
the  fate  of  its  blood  brothers,  the  Ukrainians  and 
White  Russians,  who  .  .  .  now  have  been  abandoned 
entirely  to  their  fate.”*^  On  September  28  in  Moscow 
Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R.  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  an  agreement  tracing  the  “final”  German-Soviet 
frontier  in  Poland,  with  the  warning  that  “the  two 
governments  will  reject  any  interference  in  this  settle¬ 
ment  by  third  pxrwers.”***  This  delimitation  placed 
Polish  territory  in  which  the  Poles  are  in  a  majority 
under  Cierman  rule,  the  Soviet  Union  obtaining  land 
in  which  the  Poles  are  the  largest  minority  in  a 
|X)pulation  numlKring  over  5  million  Poles,  over  4 
million  Ukrainians,  and  over  a  million  White  Rus¬ 
sians.  It  also  gave  the  Soviet  Union  control  of  the 
(Jalician  oil  fields  at  Drohobyze,  which  had  never  been 
pari  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

By  a  process  similar  to  that  described  in  the  case  of 
the  Baltic  states,  Polish  White  Russia  was  incorporated 
into  the  White  Russian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  in 
1939,  while  Polish  Ukraine  was  incorporated  into  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  Since  that  time — 
although  Eastern  Poland,  following  the  Cierman  in¬ 
vasion  of  Russia,  has  been  occupied  by  German  forces 
— the  Russians  have  claimed  that  all  inhabitants  of 
these  areas  of  Poland  deported  to  Russia  are  legally 
Soviet  citizens,  not  citizens  of  Poland,  as  claimed  by 
the  Polish  government  of  (leneral  Sikorski  in  London. 

It  was  through  the  efforts  of  Premier  Sikorski,  who 
immediately  after  the  (Jerman  invasion  of  Russia 
adopted  a  policy  of  letting  bygones  be  bygones  in 
Polish-Soviet  relations,  that  a  basis  was  laid  for  col¬ 
laboration  Ix-tween  the  Kremlin  and  the  Polish  gov¬ 
ernment  in  London.  By  the  Russian-Polish  treaty  of 
July  30,  1941  the  U.S.S.R.  recognized  “the  Soviet- 
Cjerman  treaties  of  1939  as  to  territorial  changes  in 
Poland  as  having  lost  their  validity.”*’  General  Sikor- 
ski’s  policy  of  reconciliation  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
however,  was  subjected  to  pressures  from  two  sides — 
on  the  one  hand,  from  nationalist  Poles,  who  were 

I  V  Text  of  radio  speech  delivered  by  Premier  and  Foreign 
Commissar  Molotov  on  September  17,  1939,  Izvestia  and  ’New 
York,  Times,  September  18,  1939. 

1^.  For  texts  of  the  (Jerman-Soviet  frontier  and  friendship 
agreements  of  September  28,  1939,  see  New  Yorl(  Times,  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  1939. 

IS.  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  International  News  (London), 
August  g,  1941;  also  I)<an,  “F.uro|X-an  Agreements  for  Post- 
War  Reconstruction,”  cited,  p.  9. 


alarmed  by  Russia’s  designs  on  Eastern  Poland  and, 
in  turn,  advanced  claims  to  East  Prussia;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  from  Moscow,  which  showed  an  in¬ 
creasing  disposition  to  doubt  the  intentions  of  the 
Polish  government  in  London,  and  instead  encour¬ 
aged  the  formation  on  Russian  soil  of  a  Union  of 
Polish  Patriots,  headed  by  the  woman  writer  Wanda 
Wassilewska,  as  well  as  the  organization  of  a  Polish 
fighting  force  equipped  and  trained  by  the  Russians. 
The  crisis  in  .Soviet-Polish  relations  precipitated  by 
the  Cierman  allegations  regarding  the  so-called  Katyn 
murders  appiearcd  on  the  px)int  of  being  somewhat 
eased  when  Premier  Sikorski  was  killed  in  an  air¬ 
plane  crash  at  Ciibraltar  on  July  8,  1943.  Sikorski’s 
successor.  Premier  Stanislaw  Mikolajezyk,  promptly 
declared,  however,  that  Poland  had  no  intention  of 
creating  a  “sanitary  cordon”  against  Russia,  but  that 
the  condition  of  Poles  in  Russia  remained  a  primars 
concern  of  the  Polish  government.*’*  Most  Poles,  inside 
and  outside  Poland,  want  a  friendly  understanding 
with  Russia,  but  contend  that  such  an  understanding 
requires  collaboration  by  both  sides. 

CONFLICT  OVER  UKRAINE 

The  conflict  between  Poland  and  Russia  has  been 
envenomed  by  an  ancient  feud  concerning  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Ukrainians,  who,  scattered  between  Po¬ 
land,  Russia  and  Austria  before  1917  (Carpatho- 
Ukraine,  which  was  part  of  Austria,  was  transferred 
to  Czechoslovakia  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  after 
World  War  I),  number  40  million,  of  whom  30  mil¬ 
lion  were  within  the  borders  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  Sep 
tember  i,  1939.  The  Ukrainians,  centered  in  the  re¬ 
gion  known  as  Ukraine  (which  means  “on  the  bor¬ 
der”),  resisted  I’olish  attempts  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  at  domination  and  enforced  conversion  to  Ra 
man  Catholicism,  and  were  supported  by  Ukrainian 
Cossacks — free  pheasants  who  had  withdrawn  into  the 
steppyes,  settling  mainly  along  the  Dniepyer  River.  In 
1648  the  Cossacks  revolted  against  Polish  rule  under 
the  leadership  of  Bogdan  Chmelnitzky,  but  suffered 
defeat,  and  called  for  Russian  aid  in  1654.  Following 
a  struggle  between  the  Russians  and  the  Poles,  a 
truce  concluded  in  1667  established  Russian  control 
over  the  left  bank  of  the  Dniepyer  and  the  region 
around  Kiev. 

During  World  War  I  the  Germans  sought  to  use 
the  Ukraine  as  an  entering-wedge  to  split  Russia’s  ter¬ 
ritorial  unity,  establishing  a  Ukrainian  Parliament,  or 
Rada,  in  Kiev,  and  installing  as  their  puppyet  ruler 
Hetman  Skoropadsky.  After  the  German  army  of  oc¬ 
cupation  had  been  forced  to  withdraw  in  the  autumn 
of  1918,  scyme  of  the  remnants  of  the  Rada  estab¬ 
lished  the  Petlura  government,  known  mostly  for  its 
anti-Jewish  pxygroms.  Once  the  Russian  Ukraine  had 
been  cleared  of  Rada  suppyorters  and  Polish  invaders 
after  1920,  the  Soviet  government  vigorously  pushed 
the  industrialization  of  this  area,  rich  in  raw  materials, 

15a.  New  Yor^  Times,  July  29,  1943.  For  Polish  point  of  view, 
see  Polish  Review  and  Poland  Fights  (New  York);  see  also, 
Oscar  Kaiccki,  A  History  of  Poland  (New  York,  Roy  Publish¬ 
ers,  1943)- 
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and  the  collectivization  of  its  farms,  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Peasant  opposition  to 
collectivization  assumed  at  some  times  and  in  certain 
areas  the  appearance  of  an  irredentist  Ukrainian  move¬ 
ment,  but  did  not  reach  the  dimensions  of  a  national 
movement  of  independence,  in  spite  of  Polish  and 
German  attempts  to  turn  it  against  Russia.  It  should 
be  noted  that,  in  contrast  to  its  attempt  to  wrest  White 
Russians  and  Ukrainians  from  Poland,  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  has  specifically  stated  it  has  no  claims  to  Car- 
patho-Ukrainc  (Ruthenia),  a  former  area  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  incorporated  into  the  new 
slate  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1919,  whose  population  is 
predominantly  Ukrainian  in  origin.  It  has  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  does  not  recognize  the  frontiers  im¬ 
posed  on  Czechoslovakia  at  Munich  in  1938.*^ 

BESSARABIA  AND  NORTHERN  BUKOVINA 

Bessarabia,  a  backward  but  rich  agricultural  area 
of  17,151  square  miles,  had  formed  part  of  the 
Russian  Empire  from  1812,  when  Russia  acquired 
it  from  Turkey,  to  1918,'^  when  it  was  seized  by 
Rumania  —  an  act  never  recognized  by  the  Soviet 
government.'^  On  June  26,  1940,  immediately  after 
the  signing  of  the  Franco-German  armistice  at  Com- 
piegne  which  freed  a  part  of  the  German  army  for 
operations  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans,  the 
Soviet  government  presented  an  ultimatum  to  Ru¬ 
mania  demanding  the  immediate  return  of  Bessarabia 
and  cession  of  Northern  Bukovina.'‘^  This  ultimatum 
the  Rumanian  government,  already  confronted  with 
territorial  demands  on  the  part  of  Hungary  and  Bul¬ 
garia,  accepted  on  June  28,  and  on  July  i  the  Red 
Army  occupied  Bessarabia  and  Northern  Bukovina, 
which  Moscow  claimed  on  historic  and  ethnographic 
grounds.  According  to  the  1930  census,  the  Rumanians 
constituted  55.8  per  cent  of  Bessarabia’s  population  of 
over  three  million,  while  Ukrainians  and  Russians  to¬ 
gether  made  up  only  25  per  cent.  (Old  Russian  statistics 
claimed  90  per  cent  Russians  and  Ukrainians,  and 
to  per  cent  Wallachs.)  In  two  departments  of  North¬ 
ern  Bukovina,  which  had  been  part  of  Austria- 
Hungary —  not  Russia  —  before  1919,  Cernauti  and 
Storojinct,  Ukrainians  constitute  at  least  half  of  a 
population  estimated  at  476,000.  In  its  ultimatum,  the 
Soviet  government  contended  that  the  majority  of  the 

16.  See  “War  and  Peace  Aims,”  cited,  p.  94. 

17.  For  a  brief  period  between  1856  and  1878  the  southwest¬ 
ern  districts  of  Bessarabia  had  been  part  of  Moldavia  wliich, 
together  with  Wallachia,  became  the  new  state  of  Rumania 
in  1878. 

18.  In  a  report  on  Soviet  foreipn  |wlicy  to  the  Sixth  Session 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  March  29,  1940, 
Premier  Molotov  said  that  the  Soviet  government  had  an  “un¬ 
resolved  controversial  question”  with  respect  to  Rumania,  the 
question  of  Bessarabia,  “whose  seizure  by  Rumania  the  Soviet 
Union  has  never  recognized,  although  it  had  also  never  raised 
the  question  of  recovering  Bessarabia  by  military  means."  For 
text  of  Premier  Molotov’s  report,  see  Miroroye  Khozyastvo  1 
Mirotaya  Politif^a  (World  Economy  and  World  Politics),  March 
>94°.  p.  5. 

19-  For  text  of  Soviet  ultimatum  and  subsequent  exchange  of 
notes  between  Rumania  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  sec  ihid.,  June  iq.p', 
pp.  8-10. 


[lopulation  of  Northern  Bukovina  had  been  linked 
with  the  Soviet  Ukraine  by  a  common  historic  fate  as 
well  as  by  a  common  language  and  national  compo¬ 
sition.^" 

UNNISH-RUSSIAN  RELATIONS 

Relations  between  Finland  and  Russia  raise  almost 
as  many  tborny  problems  as  relations  between  Poland 
and  Russia.  Finland,  once  a  province  of  Sweden,  first 
came  within  Russia’s  orbit  during  the  wars  waged  by 
Peter  the  Great  against  Charles  XII  of  Sweden  in  the 
first  two  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  defeat  and  death  of  Charles  XII,  Peter  the 
Great,  under  the  Treaty  of  Nystad  of  1721,  obtained 
a  frontier  with  Sweden  similar  to  that  subsequently 
imposed  on  Finland  by  the  U.S.S.R.  under  the  Mos¬ 
cow  {x;ace  treaty  of  March  1940  which  ended  the  first 
Russo-Finnish  war.  It  was  on  land  known  as  Ingria, 
obtained  from  Sweden  (Ingria  had  once  been  Russian 
territory,  and  there  Alexander  Nevsky  had  defeated 
the  Swedes  in  1240),  that  Peter  the  Great  built  St. 
Petersburg,  which  he  described  as  Russia’s  “window 
to  Europe.’’  This  city,  thenceforth  capital  of  the 
Tsarist  empire  until  its  break-up  in  1917,  was  sep¬ 
arated  from  Finland  only  by  the  narrow  Finnish 
Ciiilf,  and  remained  highly  vulnerable  to  any  attack 
that  might  have  been  launched  against  it  from  Fin¬ 
nish  soil. 

During  the  Napoleonic  wars  Sweden,  in  1809,  ceded 
I'inland  to  Russia.  By  that  time  Finland  had  achieved 
a  considerable  measure  of  autonomy,  but  it  was  still 
one  of  the  provinces  of  Sweden.  It  was  Alexander  I, 
at  the  suggestion  of  his  adviser,  Speransky,  who  estab¬ 
lished  Finland  as  a  political  unit  in  1809,  known  as 
the  Cirand  Duchy  of  Finland,  granting  it  a  constitu¬ 
tion  with  which  the  Russian  government  did  not 
interfere  to  any  substantial  extent  until  1899. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  Finns,  like  the  Poles, 
Czechs  and  other  (peoples  of  Europe  living  under  the 
rule  of  the  great  powers,  experienced  the  rise  of  a 
strong  nationalist  movement,  which  was  at  first  di¬ 
rected  again.st  the  Swedes,  who  remained  the  ruling 
group  in  Finland.  This  nationalism  turned  against 
Russia  when  the  latter,  after  1899,  attempted  to  Rus¬ 
sify  Finland  and  extend  centralized  control  to  its 
territory.  In  the  wake  of  the  Kerensky  revolution  of 
March  1917,  the  Finns  detached  themselves  from 
Russia.  In  their  struggle  against  both  Russian  domi¬ 
nation  and  the  influence  of  the  Russian  Bolsheviks, 
who  gained  power  in  November  1917,  the  Finnish 
Nationalists — one  of  whose  most  prominent  leaders 
was  General,  now  Marshal,  Mannerheim — obtained 

20.  The  Soviet  press  ju.stificd  occupation  of  Northern  Bukovina 
not  only  on  the  ground  of  its  linguistic,  national  and  historic 
tics  with  Soviet  Ukraine,  but  also  on  the  ground  that  it  con- 
stitutcil  compensation,  to  some  extent,  for  the  damage  inflicted 
on  the  Soviet  state  and  the  population  of  Bessarabia  by  Ru¬ 
mania’s  22-year  rule  in  that  region.  Cf.  “Novaya  Pobyeda  Mirnoi 
Politiki  S.S.S.R.”  (New  Victory  of  the  Peace  Policy  of  the 
U.S.S.R.),  Izvestia,  June  29,  1940;  also  B.  Lavrov,  “Osvo- 
bo/.hdenye  Bessarabii  i  Severnoi  Bukoviny”  (Liberation  of  Bes¬ 
sarabia  anil  Northern  Bukovina),  Mirovoye  Khozyastvo  i  Miro- 
vaya  Polttika,  July  1940,  p.  24. 
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the  support  of  Germany,  at  war  with  Russia  until 
March  1918.  On  December  6,  1918  the  Finnish  Diet 
formally  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Finland, 
which  was  recognized  by  the  Soviet  government.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  when  a  conflict  occurred  between  the  Fin¬ 
nish  workers,  who  wanted  to  establish  a  Soviet  re¬ 
public,  and  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  who  feared 
revolution,  Mannerheim,  with  Cierman  aid,  suppressed 
the  workers’  revolt  and  an  avowed  pro-German,  Svin- 
hufvud,  was  elected  provisional  regent  of  the  new  Fin¬ 
nish  Republic. 

While  the  Finns,  during  the  years  1919-39,  main¬ 
tained  a  representative  form  of  government  which 
could  not  fairly  be  described  as  Fascist,  the  Finnish 
government  again  and  again  showed  considerable 
leniency  toward  semi-Fascist  movements,  notably  the 
armed  Lapua  movement  which  developed  during  the 
depression  period  in  1930.  This  group,  recruited  from 
elements  which  had  supported  Mannerheim’s  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  workers’  revolt  in  1918,  forced  the 
Finnish  Parliament  to  declare  the  Communist  party 
and  all  Comm’unist  workers’  organizations  illegal, 
and  in  1930  assured  the  election,  by  a  2-vote  majority, 
of  Svinhufvud  as  President  of  the  Republic  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  progressive  candidate,  Stahlberg.  In  1932, 
however,  when  the  Lapua  attempted  to  seize  power 
and  establish  a  Fascist  regime,  it  met  with  failure, 
hut  no  drastic  measures  were  taken  against  its  lead¬ 
ers,  and  the  ruling  group  continued  to  look  toward 
Germany  for  support  against  Russia.  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  be  jxiintcd  out  that,  during  the  inter¬ 
war  years,  the  Finnish  republic  carried  out  a  number 
of  important  internal  reforms,  especially  with  respect 
to  education  and  land  distribution,  and  made  marked 
progress  in  developing  the  country’s  trade  relations 
with  Western  countries,  notably  Britain,  Germany  and 
the  United  States. 

First  Russo-Finnish  War,  ig^g-40 

Russia’s  attack  on  Finland  in  November  1939^'  was 
motivated  primarily  by  the  fear  that,  in  the  European 
war  Moscow  anticipated,  Finnish  bases  on  the  Baltic 
would  be  used  by  Germany  for  an  assault  on  the 
U.S.S.R.  When  Finland  refused  Moscow’s  demand 
for  cession  of  these  bases  in  return  for  territorial  con¬ 
cessions  in  Karelia,  the  Soviet  government — gravely 
underestim.ating  the  internal  cohesion  and  nationalist 
sentiment  of  the  Finns — invaded  Finland  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  task  of  achieving  its  objectives 
would  be  short  and  easy.  Its  attempt  to  establish  a 
Finnish  Soviet  regime  headed  by  Otto  Kuusinen,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  a  complete  failure,  and  Russia  found 
itself  forced  to  engage  in  a  large-scale  war  before  it 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  Finns. 

Under  the  Moscow  peace  treaty  of  March  12,  1940 
Finland  ceded  to  Russia  the  Karelian  Isthmus,  in¬ 
cluding  its  second  largest  city,  Viborg,  and  its  famous 
Mannerheim  Line  fortifications.  It  also  surrendered  the 
Finnish  shore  of  I.^ke  Ladoga,  the  largest  lake  in 

21.  For  survey  of  the  first  Russo-l'innisli  w.ir,  sec  |)e.in, 
“Russia’s  Role  in  the  li.ur<)ptan  Conflict,’’  cited. 


Europe,  which  thus  came  entirely  under  Russian  domi¬ 
nation,  as  well  as  a  section  of  its  Arctic  coast,  which 
gave  Russia  strategic  control  of  the  warm-water  port 
of  Petsamo  (a  former  Russian  settlement  which  had 
never  been  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Finland,  but  had 
been  ceded  to  Finland  by  the  Soviet  government 
under  the  peace  treaty  of  1920).  Finland,  moreover, 
based  to  Russia  for  thirty  years  the  Hangoe  peninsula 
on  the  Gulf  of  Finland — which  it  had  refused  to  sell 
or  lease  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Finnish  war 
— at  an  annual  charge  of  8  million  marks,  this  penin¬ 
sula  to  become  a  Soviet  naval  and  military  base.  In 
addition,  Finland  agreed  to  have  a  railway  built  in 
1940  across  its  territory,  running  from  the  White  Sea 
in  Russia  to  Kemijaervi  on  the  Finnish-Swedish  bor¬ 
der;  to  permit  the  passage  of  Soviet  goods,  duty-free, 
through  its  Arctic  region  from  Russia  to  Norway; 
and  to  give  up  the  right  to  maintain  warships  or  sub¬ 
marines —  other  than  coastal  vessels  —  in  its  Arctic 
waters.^^ 

The  areas  surrendered  to  Russia  by  Finland  contain 
important  industrial  and  agricultural  resources.  Of 
the  Finns  living  in  these  areas  only  one  per  cent  de¬ 
cided  to  remain,  and  Finland  was  faced  after  the  war 
with  the  problem  of  resettling  more  than  400,000 
refugees.  By  a  Soviet  decree  of  March  31,  1940,  the 
territory  transferred  by  Finland  (with  the  exception 
of  a  small  section  directly  joined  to  Leningrad)  was 
included  in  the  Karelian  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic,  and  this  Republic,  in  turn,  was  transformed 
into  the  “independent”  United  Karclo-Finnish  Soviet 
Republic.^> 

Following  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  Germany  in 
June  1941,  Finland  became  engaged  in  a  second  war 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  While  the  Finnish  government  has 
denied  that  it  is  coopterating  with  Germany,  it  is 
known  that  several  German  divisions  have  been  sta¬ 
tioned  on  Finnish  soil,  and  the  Soviet  government 
charges  that  Finnish  troops  were  used  by  the  Germans 
in  their  opierations  in  southern  Russia  in  1942.  At 
various  times  it  has  been  reported  that  the  Finns 
w'ould  welcome  peace  with  Russia,  but  the  Soviet 
government  has  shown  no  inclination  to  accept  any 
terms  except  those  of  1940.  Finland’s  own  position  is 
complicated  by  its  fear  that,  in  case  of  a  United  Na¬ 
tions  victory,  it  would  be  left  alone  to  face  Russia’s  de¬ 
mands,  with  little  or  no  prospect  of  obtaining  British 
or  American  assistance.  The  majority  of  Finns  want 
independence  for  Finland — free  from  subjection  to 
either  Germany  or  Russia.  The  Soviet  government  has 
given  no  indication  that  it  wants  to  annex  all  of 
Finland,  but  it  would  probably  insist  on  the  1940 
frontiers.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  problem — ^any 
more  than  that  of  Eastern  Poland,  or  the  Baltic  states 
— can  be  resolved  except  in  some  form  of  European 
organization  established  through  the  cooperation  of 

22.  For  text  of  Russo-Finnish  peace  treaty  of  March  12,  1940- 
see  Mirovoye  Khozyastvo  i  Mirovaya  Politika  (World  Economy 
and  World  Politics),  March  1940,  p.  17. 

23.  Law  rcjjanling  the  Transform.ition  of  the  K.irclian  Au¬ 
tonomous  Soviet  SfKialist  Republic  into  the  United  Karclo- 
Finnish  Socialist  Republic,  ibid.,  p.  21. 
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Russia  with  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  linked 
dosely  with  an  international  organization  embracing 
all  continents. 

SEARCH  FOR  OUTLETS  TO  THE  SEA 

Russia’s  attack  on  Finland  in  1939  aroused  specula¬ 
tion  that  the  Soviet  government  might  attempt  to  ob¬ 
tain  access  to  the  North  Sea,  and  thence  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean,  across  northern  Finland  and  northern 
Norway.  It  is  true  that  Russia’s  territorial  growth 
may  be  viewed  in  terms  of  a  search  for  ice-free  out¬ 
lets  to  the  open  seas — in  the  north  through  the  Baltic, 
in  the  south  through  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles, 
and  across  Siberia  to  the  Pacific.  Fear  that  the  U.S.S.R., 
benefiting  by  a  United  Nations  victory,  might  attempt 
not  only  to  establish  its  domination  over  the  Baltic,  but 
to  reach  out  further  west,  has  aroused  considerable  ap¬ 
prehension  in  Sweden,  which  in  past  centuries  had 
frequently  fought  Russia  in  the  Baltic  area.  The  Nor¬ 
wegian  government-in-exile,  however,  has  indicated 
that  it  is  not  concerned  over  the  possibility  that  Russia 
might  seek  an  outlet  to  the  sea  across  its  territory.^^ 
Meanwhile,  in  the  south,  Turkey  has  expressed  appre¬ 
hension  that  the  Soviet  government  might  attempt  to 
obtain  control  of  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  in  order 
to  assure  itself  an  outlet  through  the  Mediterranean 
and  thence  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Soviet  government,  in  the  event  of  victory,  will 
insist  on  obtaining  for  Russia  as  many  prerequisites  of 
a  great  power  as  possible — and  among  the  prerequisites 
F  Russia  has  lacked  throughout  its  history  has  been  di- 
;  rect  access  to  the  Atlantic.  But  here,  again  the  exact 
form  of  Soviet  demands,  and  the  method  of  carrying 
them  out,  will  be  affected  in  the  long  run  by  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  other  powers  associated  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  World  War  II,  and  by  their  readiness  to  collaborate 
in  the  reconstruction  of  Europie.  If  the  other  powers 
are  ready  to  assure  Russia  unhampered  access  to  the 
Atlantic  through  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Soviet  government  might  find  this  sufficient  and 
not  feel  the  need  for  some  form  of  dominance  over 
the  territories  of  countries  adjoining  the  Baltic  and' 
the  Black  Sea. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE 

It  is  with  the  future  of  Eastern  Europe  in  mind 
that  the  London  Times,  in  an  editorial  that  aroused 
considerable  discussion  in  the  United  States,  stated 
on  March  10,  1943  that  “the  realization  of  security” 
in  Europe  “will  depend  on  the  joint  and  con¬ 
tinuous  vigilance  of  Britain  and  Russia.  If  either 
one  of  them  remains  aloof  or  reverts  to  policies  of 
isolation,  the  domination  of  Germany  becomes 
once  more  inevitable.”^’  This  editorial  represented 
not  an  attempt  to  exclude  the  United  States  from 
post-war  Europe,  as  was  assumed  by  some  Ameri- 

24.  Sec  letter  of  Halvdan  Koht,  former  Norwegian  Foreign 
Minister,  of  May  14,  1943  in  New  York,  Times,  May  19,  1943. 

25.  “Security  in  Kuropc,”  The  Times  (London),  March  in, 
'943.  Sec  also  “Britain,  Russia  and  Kuropc,"  published  on  the 
editorial  page  the  same  day. 


can  commentators,  but  frank  recognition  of  the 
fact,  not  yet  always  clearly  understood  in  this 
country,  that  “there  can  be  no  security  in  Western 
Europe  unless  there  is  also  security  in  Eastern 
Europe,  and  security  in  Eastern  Europe  is  unattain¬ 
able  unless  it  is  buttressed  by  the  military  power 
of  Russia.” 

The  point  in  the  Times  editorial  to  which  some 
observers  in  both  Britain  and  the  United  States 
t(x>k  exception  was  the  statement  that  “Russia 
will,  at  the  moment  of  a  victory  so  largely  due  to 
her  outstanding  effort,  enjoy  the  same  right  as  her 
Allies  to  judge  for  herself  of  the  conditions  which 
she  deems  necessary  for  the  security  of  her  fron¬ 
tiers.”  While  Russia’s  allies  are  ready  and  even 
eager  to  recognize  the  preponderant  role  played 
by  the  Russian  Army  in  destroying  Germany’s 
land  power,  what  they  are  not  prepared  to  admit 
is  that  Russia  has  the  right  to  “judge  for  herself” 
about  the  post-war  status  of  lands  neighboring  on 
its  western  border.  This  problem,  it  is  contended 
in  both  London  and  Washington,  concerns  not 
Russia  alone,  but  all  of  the  United  Nations  which 
are  seeking  to  establish  peace  after  victory.  It  is 
true  that,  both  in  British  and  American  govern¬ 
ment  circles,  there  are  some  who  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  give  Russia  a  free  hand  in  settling  the 
territorial  issues  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  British 
people,  moreover,  have  felt  a  profound  gratitude, 
amounting  to  a  “crush”  on  Russia,  for  the  surcease 
from  German  bombing  which  they  received  after 
invasion  of  the  U.S.S.R.  by  Germany.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  view  that  has  prevailed  in  London  and 
Washington  is  that  it  is  wiser,  at  this  time,  to 
postpone  settlement  of  outstanding  territorial  prob¬ 
lems  until  the  Axis  powers  have  been  defeated, 
rather  than  court  the  risk  that  controversy  over 
these  issues  might  jeopardize  Allied  military  col¬ 
laboration.  It  is  felt,  moreover,  that  while  Russia 
undoubtedly  has  a  special  interest  in  the  post-war 
development  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans, 
Britain  and  the  United  States  cannot  disinterest 
themselves  in  the  fate  of  the  peoples  inhabiting 
those  regions  without  violating  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  their  pledges  in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and  other 
official  pronouncements.  But  nothing  could  be  more 
calculated  to  encourage  Russia  to  play  a  lone  hand 
in  Eastern  Europe  than  for  Britain,  and  the  United 
States,  to  indicate  that  they  intend  to  act  inde¬ 
pendently  of  Russia  in  Western,  Southern,  and 
Central  Europe. 

Even  granted  the  best  will  in  the  world  on  all 
sides,  territorial  adjustments  in  Eastern  Europe  after 
the  war  will  be  fraught  with  innumerable  complica¬ 
tions.  To  begin  with,  no  statesman,  no  matter  how 
wise  and  farsighted,  could  trace  universally  ac- 
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ceptable  boundaries  in  an  area  where  populations 
have  become  inextricably  intermingled  by  succes¬ 
sive  waves  of  migration.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the 
desire  of  national  groups,  whose  territories  have 
been  overrun  again  and  again  by  Germany  and 
Russia,  to  achieve  and  maintain  national  inde¬ 
pendence  cannot  but  inspire  sympathy  and  respect 
on  the  part  of  freedom-loving  peoples  everywhere. 
How,  then,  is  it  possible  to  assure  the  security  and 
stability  of  small  nations  in  this  highly  contested 
area,  yet  make  sure  that  their  so-called  independ¬ 
ence  is  not  reduced  to  mockery  by  pressures  from 
their  great  neighbors? 

The  idea  of  regional  federations  among  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans  has 
gained  some  support  during  the  war — and  has 
already  been  embodied  in  agreements  between  Po¬ 
land  and  Czechoslovakia,  and  Greece  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia.^*’  But  regional  arrangements  of  this  character 
are  open  to  two  main  objections.  First,  they  rep¬ 
resent  a  union  not  of  strengths,  but  of  weaknesses, 
thus  leaving  any  federation  of  small,  weak  coun¬ 
tries  vulnerable  to  pressure  from  Germany,  or 
Russia.  Second,  such  regional  federations  are  sus¬ 
pect  to  Russia,  which  still  fears  the  establishment 
of  a  “sanitary  cordon”  of  border  states,  similar 
to  that  sponsored  by  the  Allies  in  1919.  It  was  this 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  Russia  that  caused  Presi¬ 
dent  Benes  of  Czechoslovakia,  who  regards  the 
participation  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  post-war  Eu¬ 
rope  indispensable  for  the  security  of  the  continent, 
to  relegate  the  Polish-Czechoslovak  agreement  on 
jx)st-war  reconstruction  to  the  background. 

In  view  of  these  difficulties,  it  would  seem  that 
the  best  hope  of  the  small  nations  of  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  Balkans  lies  in  continued  close  col¬ 
laboration  after  the  war  among  Britain,  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  which  might  prevent 
the  rise  of  a  new  militant  Germany,  yet  assure  the 
small  nations  that  their  destiny  will  not  be  decided 
solely  by  a  victorious  Russia. 

WILL  RUSSIA  SPREAD  COMMUNISM? 

Meanwhile,  the  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  states 
and  Eastern  Poland  into  the  U.S.S.R.  points  to 
the  second  qualification  that  must  be  made  with 
respect  to  Russia’s  role  in  Europe.  This  is  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that,  without  any  attempt  to  seize  territory, 
or  even  assume  direct  political  responsibility  for  any 
given  area,  Russia  might  exercise  an  indirect  but  nev¬ 
ertheless  powerful  and  decisive  influence  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  neighboring  states.  If  Russia  should  inter¬ 
vene  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries  to  produce 
reactions  favorable  to  its  cause — with  or  without 

26.  See  Dean,  "liuroiiean  ARreements  for  Post-War  Recon¬ 
struction,”  cited. 


benefit  of  Communist  doctrines — it  would  not,  in 
fact,  be  acting  very  differently  from  other  great 
powers,  which  throughout  history  have  intervened 
in  one  way  or  another  in  the  affairs  of  smaller  and 
weaker  neighbors.  To  assume  that  such  interven¬ 
tion  will  not  take  place  after  the  war  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  illusion.  The  real  question  at  stake  is  not 
whether  the  great  powers  will  intervene  in  smaller 
countries  —  this  can  be  taken  for  granted  —  but 
whether  they  will  use  their  influence  with  some 
sense  of  responsibility  toward  these  countries.  If 
Russia’s  relations  with  its  weaker  neighbors  should 
be  guided  in  the  future  by  concern  for  their  wel¬ 
fare,  and  that  of  the  world  community  as  a  whole 
— not  merely  by  the  interests  of  the  U.S.S.R.— 
then  post-war  reconstruction  could  be  advanced, 
rather  than  retarded.  Russia’s  own  attitude,  how¬ 
ever,  will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
degree  and  nature  of  intervention  that  other  pow¬ 
ers — notably  Germany — may  attempt  in  the  affairs 
of  the  border  states. 

Nor  should  it  be  expected  that  the  dissolution 
of  the  Comintern  will  automatically  end  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  revolutions  in  Europe  or  elsewhere.  But 
such  revolutions  as  may  occur  will  not  necessarily, 
or  primarily,  be  the  result  of  propaganda  from 
Moscow,  whether  nationalist  or  Communist  in 
origin.  They  will  spring,  first  of  all,  from  malad¬ 
justments  within  the  countries  where  they  take 
place.  They  will,  however,  unquestionably  be  af¬ 
fected,  as  Stalin  anticipated  in  the  early  twenties, 
by  the  example  Russia  has  set  of  “building  social¬ 
ism  in  one  country.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  Russia 
will  exercise  great  influence  during  and  after  the  | 
war — not  because  of  its  propaganda,  which  has 
been  relatively  ineffective  in  the  advanced  indus¬ 
trial  countries  of  the  West,  but  because  it  has  had 
the  courage  and  resourcefulness,  and  has  devel¬ 
oped  the  technical  ability,  to  resist  the  greatest 
military  power  of  our  times. 

EFFECTS  OF  HITLEr’s  “nEW  ORDEr” 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Hitler’s  “new 
order”  has  effected  two  things  in  Europe  which 
may  enhance  Russia’s  influence  on  the  continent, 
quite  irrespective  of  any  propaganda  by  the  So¬ 
viet  government.  First,  it  has  pulverized  the  politi¬ 
cal  alignments  that  existed  in  1939,  at  the  same 
time  revealing,  in  many  cases,  the  inadequacies,  j 
vacillations,  and  incompetence  of  liberal  or  social-  ; 
ist  regimes.  This  development  is  bound  to  strength-  ' 
en  the  position  of  any  groups  that  may  emerge 
from  Europe’s  chaos,  whether  of  the  Right  or  of  ; 
the  Left,  who  are  able  to  demonstrate  their  integ-  ' 
rity,  firmness,  and  competence  to  deal  with  public  I 
affairs  in  a  pericxi  of  transcendent  crisis.  To  the  I 
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extent  that  the  Russians  demonstrate,  within  their 
own  borders,  capacity  to  maintain  order  and  or¬ 
ganize  effective  post-war  reconstruction,  to  that 
extent  their  example  is  bound  to  have  an  important 
influence  on  the  shaping  of  public  opinion  in 
Europe. 

Second,  the  Nazis,  by  their  wholesale  loot  of 
public  and  private  property,  have  created  economic 
conditions  on  the  continent  which  otherwise  could 
have  come  about  only  as  a  result  of  drastic  revo¬ 
lutionary  upheaval.  Property  claims  are  now  so 
inextricably  mixed  up^^  that  it  will  prove  difficult 
for  the  United  Nations  to  unscramble  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  restore  the  kind  of  economic  system 
that  existed  in  Europe  before  1939.  In  the  course 
of  this  profound  upheaval,  moreover,  material 
values  have  undergone  far-reaching  re-evaluation 
in  the  minds  of  people  threatened  with  terrorism, 
starvation  and  death,  with  the  result  that  accept¬ 
ance  of  Communist  economic  doctrines  and  prac¬ 
tices  may  prove  far  easier  today  than  it  would  have 
been  before  the  war.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
some  of  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Balkans  whose  political,  economic  and  social  condi¬ 
tions  resemble  those  of  Russia  in  1917,  and  where 
similar  internal  ferment,  brought  to  a  boiling  point 
by  the  war,  may  result  in  similar  revolutionary 
movements.^® 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  might  require  little 
or  even  no  actual  intervention  by  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  to  precipitate  a  train  of  events  that  would 
lead  these  nations  to  gravitate  toward  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  the  hope  of  finding,  in  more  or  less  close  rela¬ 
tions  with  that  country,  a  bulwark  against  con¬ 
tinued  chaos  or  renewed  German  aggression,  the 
threat  of  which  will  continue  to  hang  over  Europe 
after  the  war  like  a  pall  of  smoke  after  battle.  The 
exact  form  that  such  relations  would  take  might 
vary  in  each  case.  It  might  mean  only  that  Russia’s 
neighbors  would  establish  governments  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  ready  to  coordinate 
their  foreign  policy  with  that  of  the  Kremlin — 
such  as  the  government  of  “Polish  Patriots”  that 
the  Russians  would  like  to  see  set  up  in  Poland.^^ 
It  was  in  this  sense  that  Stalin  stated  on  May  4, 
in  answer  to  questions  by  Ralph  Parker,  Moscow 
correspondent  of  the  New  Yorl(  Times,  that  the 
Soviet  government  “unquestionably”  desires  to  see 
“a  strong  and  independent  Poland”  after  the  war, 

27.  E.  S.  Hediger,  "Nazi  Economic  Imperialism,”  Foreign 
Policy  Reports,  August  15,  1942. 

28.  See,  for  example,  Underground  Poland  Speal^s:  Program 
for  People’s  Poland  (published  by  the  Polish  Labor  Group,  55 
West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  1943). 

29-  See  message  addressed  to  Stalin  by  the  Union  of  Polish 
Patriots  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Stalin's  reply.  Embassy  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Washington,  1).C.,  Information  Bulletin,  June  23, 
>943- 


and  believes  that  Polish-Soviet  relations  should  be 
based  on  “solid  good  neighborly  relations  and 
mutual  respect,  or,  should  the  Polish  people  so  de¬ 
sire  ...  on  an  alliance  providing  for  mutual  as¬ 
sistance  against  the  Germans  as  the  chief  enemies 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Poland.”^”  Or  else  future 
relations  between  Russia  and  some  of  its  neighbors 
might  take  the  form  of  outright  incorporation  into 
the  U.S.S.R.  as  autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Repub¬ 
lics,  on  the  pattern  set  in  the  case  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania  and  Eastern  Poland. 

REVIVAL  OF  PAN-SLAVISM 

In  this  connection,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
Communism  is  not  the  only  international  move¬ 
ment  in  which  the  Russians  have  been  interested. 
In  the  nineteenth  century  the  Pan-Slavist  move¬ 
ment  proved  a  powerful  ideological  weapon  for 
Tsarist  Russia  in  the  Balkans,  and  Russia’s  inter¬ 
vention  to  liberate  the  Southern  Slavs  from  the 
rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  inspired  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  among  Serbs  and  Bulgarians  that  per¬ 
sists  to  this  day.  It  is  significant  that,  shortly  after 
the  German  invasion  of  Russia,  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  summoned  the  first  All-Slav  Congress  to 
Moscow.  The  third  such  Congress  was  held  on 
May  9,  1943,  and  was  attended  by  2,000  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Russian,  Ukrainian,  White  Russian, 
Czech,  Polish,  Serbian,  Slovenian,  Slovak,  Croa¬ 
tian  and  Bulgarian  peoples.  While  the  Slavs  have, 
in  the  past,  shown  conspicuous  inability  to  unite 
for  any  length  of  time — thus  belying  German  fears 
of  Pan-Slavist  domination  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe — the  situation  might  be  fundamentally 
changed  should  any  of  the  Slav  peoples  seek,  after 
the  war,  to  become  incorporated  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

If  such  incorporation  were  contemplated  by  any 
groups  in  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Balkans,  it  might  be  encouraged  by  the  knowledge 
that  one  of  the  signal  achievements  of  the  Soviet 
government  has  been  its  policy  toward  national 
minorities.  Through  this  policy  it  has  succeeded 
in  affording  the  150  or  more  races  and  nationali¬ 
ties  within  its  borders  a  measure  of  cultural  au¬ 
tonomy — use  of  their  own  language,  development 
of  their  own  literature,  art  and  music,  practice  of 
their  own  custom.s,  although  not,  it  should  be 
noted,  of  their  own  religious  beliefs — at  the  same 
time  integrating  them  all  into  a  centralized  sys¬ 
tem  operated  on  dictatorial  lines.  To  some  of  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans,  torn, 
even  in  the  midst  of  war,  by  internecine  strife — 
as  for  example  in  Yugoslavia — incorporation  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  offer 
hope  of  peace  and  stability.  This  situation,  how- 
30.  New  Yor^  Times,  May  5,  1943. 
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ever,  will  arise  only  if  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  United  Nations  of  West¬ 
ern  and  Northern  Europe,  fail  to  offer  an  alterna¬ 
tive  in  the  form  of  some  kind  of  European  fed¬ 
eration  which,  too,  could  afford  order  and  security, 
but  within  a  democratic  framework. 

In  this  sense,  there  impends  in  Europe  a  com¬ 
petition  between  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  one  hand, 
Ikitain  and  the  United  States  on  the  other,  as  to 
which  will  display  the  most  imagination  and  ability 
in  undertaking  tbe  tasks  of  post-war  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  This  competition,  far  from  having  to  de¬ 
velop  inevitably  into  a  conflict  between  the  three 
great  powers  over  the  spoils  of  war,  as  some  ob¬ 
servers  anticipate,  could  become  an  honorable  con¬ 
test  to  devise  the  most  effective  methods  of  re¬ 
storing  Europe  to  some  semblance  of  order  and 
decent  living.  Only  on  one  condition  is  it  possible 
to  anticipate  an  attempt  by  Russia  to  dominate 
Europe  singlehandcd.  That  is  if  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  after  the  war,  return  to  a  policy  of 
isolation  from  Europe  and  absorption  in  their  own 
concerns,  as  they  did  in  1919.  Should  this  happen, 
then  Russia,  out  of  an  understandable  preoccupa¬ 
tion  to  assure  its  own  hard-won  security,  may  be 
expected  to  take  on  the  task  of  creating  on  the 
continent  a  system  that  would  assure  its  stability 
for  a  period  of  years  to  come.  Those  in  Britain  and 
the  United  States  who  arc  most  afraid  of  Russian 
domination  after  the  war  should  be  tbe  very  first 
to  urge  that  the  Western  jwwers  play  a  really 
influential  role  in  post-war  reconstruction.  To  de¬ 
mand  that  the  United  States  withdraw  from  Eu¬ 
rope  and,  at  the  same  time,  oppose  efforts  by 
Russia  alone,  or  by  Russia  in  collaboration  with 
Britain,  to  reconstruct  Europe,  would  be  to  adopt 
a  dangerous  dog-in-the-manger  attitude  that  would 
hardly  be  conducive  to  rehabilitation  of  the  con¬ 
tinent. 

WILL  RUSSIA  TRY  TO 
DOMINATE  GERMANY? 

The  third  qualification  that  should  be  introduced 
with  respect  to  Russia’s  post-war  policy  concerns 
its  attitude  toward  Germany.  Some  people  in  the 
United  States,  while  desiring  full  Russian  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  war  against  the  Axis,  fear  that  a 
victorious  Russia  might  attempt  to  dominate  Ger¬ 
many,  and  assert  its  hegemony  in  Central  Europe. 
It  is,  of  course,  within  the  realm  of  possibility 
that,  once  the  Germans  are  confronted  with  the 
need  for  “unconditional  surrender,”  some  of  their 
leaders  might  consider  it  politically  expedient  to 
gamble  on  cooperation  with  Russia,  and  seek  to 
surrender  to  the  U.S.S.R.  rather  than  to  the  Allies. 
Stalin  has  left  the  way  open  to  such  surrender,  on 


Russia’s  terms,  by  declaring  that  the  object  of  the 
Russians  is  to  eject  Nazi  troops  from  their  soil, 
destroy  the  German  Army,  and  crush  Hitler’s 
“new  order,”  but  that  it  will  be  just  as  impossible 
for  the  Russians  to  destroy  the  German  people  as 
it  has  proved  impossible  for  the  Germans  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Russian  people.^*  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  wanton  depreda¬ 
tions  and  brutalities  carried  out  by  the  Germans  in 
occupied  areas  of  Russia  have  created  among  the 
Russians  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  a  thirst  for  revenge 
which  could  not  easily  be  assuaged  by  a  last-minute 
conversion  of  German  leadership.  True,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that,  out  of  Germany’s  masses  may  yet  emerge 
new  leaders,  genuinely  sympathetic  to  Soviet  doc¬ 
trines  and  practices,  who  would  prefer  to  have 
Germany  closely  associated  with  the  U.S.S.R.  dur¬ 
ing  the  post-war  period.  Such  leaders  might  re¬ 
ceive  consideration,  but  also  careful  scrutiny,  in 
Moscow.  But,  even  under  favorable  circumstances, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Soviet  government 
would  welcome  the  entrance  into  the  U.S.S.R.  of 
a  German  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  whose  greater 
industrial  efficiency,  and  national  tendency  toward 
a  “master  race”  attitude,  especially  with  respect 
to  peoples  of  Slav  origin,  would  introduce  many 
grave  complications  into  the  political  and  economic 
fabric  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  the  Russians  want,  first  and  foremost,  in 
their  relations  with  Germany  is  to  obtain  assurance 
that  the  Reich  shall  not,  for  years  to  come,  have 
the  striking  power  to  resume  expansion  toward  the 
East.  While  this  end  could  be  accomplished  in  a 
variety  of  ways — from  complete  disarmament  to 
dismantling  of  German  heavy  industries,  from 
dismemberment  of  the  Reich  to  its  inclusion  in  a 
European  federation,  preceded  by  re-education  of 
the  German  people^^ — it  may  prove  that  the  most 
effective  way  of  preventing  the  military  resurgence 
of  Germany  would  be  not  through  measures  de¬ 
signed  to  make  Germany  weak,  but  through 
measures  to  make  Germany’s  neighbors  strong, 
and  thus  invulnerable  to  renewed  German  pres¬ 
sures.  Russia  itself,  by  strengthening  its  industrial 
and  agricultural  system,  has  demonstrated  that  it 
could  withstand  the  full  striking  power  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  a  way  that  was  impossible  in  1917,  when 
its  backward,  primarily  agrarian  economy  proved 
no  match  for  the  German  empire.  In  the  task  of 
.strengthening  Germany’s  neighbors  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Balkans,  whose  material  and  mili¬ 
tary  weakness  has  been  a  constant  temptation  to 

?i.  Sec  speech  by  Stalin  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution,  November  6,  1942.  New  Yorl(  Times, 
November  7,  1942. 

t2.  See  V'.  M.  Dean,  "What  Future  for  (Jermany?”  Foreign 
Policy  Reports,  February  i,  1943. 
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German  nationalists,  Russia  could  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part,  both  through  its  own  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  brief  span  of  years  by  a 
relatively  backward  population  willing  to  endure 
sacrifices,  and  by  sharing  with  these  countries  its 
hard-won  technical  experience.  Here  again  is  a  field 
for  fruitful  collaboration  between  Russia,  on  the 
one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  In  the  past  the  Western  powers  have  too 
often  followed  a  policy  of  absentee  landlordism  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans,  opposed  both  to 
economic  exploitation  of  this  area  hy  Germany, 
and  to  its  political  orientation  toward  Russia,  yet 
reluctant  to  do  more  than  use  its  resources  for  their 
own  advantage,  without  regard  for  the  welfare  or 
the  political  future  of  the  peoples  concerned.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  U.S.S.R.  appears  determined  to  use  every 
weapon  of  propaganda  at  its  dis{X)sal  to  shorten  the 
war  by  inciting  revolt  within  Germany  and,  at  the 
same  time,  make  sure  that  Britain  and  the  United 
States  will  not  exclude  it  from  the  post-war  settle¬ 
ment  with  Germany.  These  considerations  played 
an  important  part  in  the  establishment  in  Moscow 
of  a  Committee  of  Free  Germans  on  July  21,  1943, 
which  has  urged  the  German  people  to  rise  against 
Nazism,  promising  them  a  democratic  regime. 


WILL  RUSSIA  CHANGE  ITS 
ECONOMIC  SYSTEM.? 


The  attitude  of  other  countries  toward  Russia’s 
activities  in  Europe  will  he  affected,  in  consider¬ 
able  part,  by  the  likelihood — or  lack  of  it — that 
changes  in  its  economic  system,  which  has  pro¬ 
voked  such  widespread  controversy  in  the  West¬ 
ern  world,  may  occur  during  or  after  the  war. 
Much  of  the  antagonism  toward  Russia  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  can  be  traced  to  the 
hostility  aroused  by  the  economic  doctrines  and 
methods  of  the  Soviet  government,  especially  its 
treatment  of  private  property,  and  to  fear  that, 
through  Communist  propaganda,  Moscow  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  introduce  those  doctrines  into  other 
countries.  Some  critics  of  Soviet  methcxls,  appar¬ 
ently  unaware  that  in  pre-1917  Russia  the  concept 
and  practice  of  private  property  were  far  less 
familiar  than  in  Western  countries,  have  tended  to 
visualize  the  measures  inaugurated  by  the  Soviet 
leaders  in  terms  of  the  effect  they  might  have  had 
on  the  closely  integrated,  property-conscious  econ¬ 
omy  of  advanced  industrial  states,  instead  of  see¬ 
ing  them  in  terms  of  conditions  as  they  existed  in 
Russia  before  1917.  Others  have  failed  to  take  into 
account  the  transformations  the  Soviet  economic 
system  has  undergone  since  its  establishment, 
especially  during  the  eight  years  that  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  the  completion,  in  1933,  both  of  the  first 


Five-Year  Plan  and  of  agricultural  collectivization, 
and  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  Germany  in  1941. 

The  economic  system  of  the  U.S.S.R.  as  it  ex¬ 
isted  on  the  eve  of  German  invasion  can  be  de¬ 
scribed  briefly  as  anti-capitalist,  but  not  anti-private 
property.  In  the  Soviet  Union  the  individual  can 
own  as  much  personal  property  as  he  finds  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  buy — such  as  books,  furniture,  domestic 
utensils,  clothes,  a  house  in  the  country,  a  garden 
in  which  he  can  raise  vegetables,  fowls  and  pigs 
that  can  be  sold  in  the  free  market,  and  an  auto¬ 
mobile  if  he  can  get  one.  His  possibilities  of  own¬ 
ing  property  of  this  kind — property  for  personal 
use — are  limited  only  by  the  fact,  and  it  is  a  most 
important  limitation,  that  during  the  past  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  Soviet  industry  has  been  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  production  of  heavy  machinery  and 
armaments,  not  of  consumers’  goods.  What  the 
Russian  cannot  do  is  to  accumulate  his  wages  or 
other  earnings,  and  then  invest  them  in  private 
enterprise  in  which  he  employs  workers  for  his 
own  personal  profit. 

This  distinction  between  property  for  personal 
use  and  use  of  property  for  profit  may  be  expected 
to  persist  in  Russia.  For  that  country  passed, 
without  transition,  from  an  economy  in  which 
capitalism  in  terms  of  investment  in  private  enter¬ 
prise  was  restricted  to  a  small  group  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  investments  in  such  enterprises  as  pub¬ 
lic  utilities  were  held  in  large  part  by  foreign 
capitalists,  to  state  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro¬ 
duction — thus  skipping  the  period  of  capitalism 
widely  spread  through  holdings  by  small  investors 
familiar  to  Western  countries.  It  may  be  doubted 
that  Russia,  after  the  war,  will  retrace  its  steps  to 
the  period  it  skipped.  But,  once  the  war  is  over, 
and  the  need  for  maintaining  a  war  economy  full 
blast  is  abated,  there  is  bound  to  be  in  Russia,  as 
in  the  United  States,  a  vast  increase  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  consumers’  goods  to  meet  the  delayed,  or 
never  satisfied,  demands  of  the  population.  The 
Soviet  leaders  have  given  no  indication  at  any 
time  that  they  favor  ascetic  living,  or  intend  to 
keep  the  population  at  substandard  levels  of  grind¬ 
ing  poverty,  if  there  is  any  alternative.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  shown  a  desire  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  masses  increased  facilities  for  health, 
housing,  nutrition,  education  and  recreation — sub¬ 
ject  always  to  one  overriding  condition:  that  meas¬ 
ures  for  improvement  of  social  welfare  do  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  or  in  any  way  weaken  the  war  effort. 

If,  after  the  war,  Russia  succeeds  in  working  out 
with  the  other  United  Nations  ways  and  means  of 
living  in  anticipation  of  peace  and  not,  as  during 
the  inter-war  years,  in  constant  anticipation  of 
war,  Russia  may  experience  the  kind  of  boom, 
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possibly  even  on  a  vaster  scale,  envisioned  for 
this  country  during  the  post-war  years.  And 
just  as  Russia  found  it  less  difficult  than  Britain 
and  the  United  States  to  make  the  transition  from 
what  was  only  in  theory  a  peace  economy,  but  was 
actually  an  economy  of  war  preparation,  to  an 
economy  of  all-out  war,  it  may  similarly  find  it 
easier  than  the  so-called  capitalist  countries  to  re¬ 
convert  from  war  to  genuine  peace  conditions. 
While,  therefore,  it  would  be  an  illusion  to  expect 
that  the  Soviet  government  will  abandon  the  col¬ 
lectivist  system  which,  in  spite  of  its  many  faults 
and  harshnesses,  has  proved  efficient  and  flexible 
in  the  supreme  test  of  war  with  Germany,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Russians  will  not 
find  it  possible  to  apply  successfully  the  techniques 
learned  in  time  of  war  to  the  tasks  of  peacetime  re¬ 
construction.  Nor  will  the  economic  systems  of 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  subjected  to  many 
unforeseen  controls  in  the  effort  of  waging  total 
war,  be  as  profoundly  dissimilar  from  the  Soviet 
system  at  the  close  of  World  War  II  as  might  have 
been  anticipated  in  1939. 

WILL  RUSSIA  UNDERGO 
POLITICAL  CHANGE? 

People  outside  Russia  are  not  only  wondering 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  will  undergo  economic 
changes  during  and  after  the  war,  but  also  whether 
the  war  has  wrought  changes  in  its  p)olitical  struc¬ 
ture.  No  honest  student  of  political  institutions 
would  pretend  that  the  Soviet  system  is  democratic 
in  the  sense  familiar  to  the  United  States  and  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  Nor  was  it  possible 
to  expect  that  a  country  whose  population  in  1917 
was  ^  per  cent  illiterate  and,  except  for  brief  and 
limited  exp>erience  with  the  First  and  Second 
Dumas,  almost  entirely  lacking  in  traditions  of 
personal  freedom  and  political  initiative  would 
effect,  overnight,  a  transition  from  the  autocracy  of 
the  Tsars  to  some  form  of  Western  democracy. 
While  the  Russian  people  have  as  yet  had  little 
experience  with  free  elections  and  the  other  insti¬ 
tutions  of  political  democracy,  they  have  had  an 
opportunity  since  1917  to  discuss  economic  and 
social  conditions  as  they  come  in  daily  contact  with 
them  in  mines,  factories,  offices,  on  farms,  in 
schools,  and  in  the  armed  forces.  Out  of  a  vast,  and 
often  sharply  critical  debate,  over  such  issues  as 
electrification,  collectivization  of  agriculture,  the 
need  for  increased  industrial  production,  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  Fascist  aggression,  has  come  an  awareness 
of  actual  conditions  within  the  country  which  in 
some  resf)ects  surpasses  that  of  the  average  citizen 
in  a  democratic  society,  who  in  peacetime  is  often 
more  preoccupied  with  his  own  personal  affairs 


than  with  those  of  the  community.  This  social 
awareness  may  facilitate  the  introduction  in  the 
future  of  political  institutions  which,  although  they 
may  by  no  means  be  patterned  on  those  of  Britain 
or  the  United  States,  could  give  freer  expression 
to  the  political  ideas  and  desires  of  the  people  than 
has  proved  possible  in  the  past. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  Soviet 
government  is  prepared  to  relax  its  system  of  po¬ 
litical  control,  backed  by  the  use  of  a  secret  police, 
known  as  NKVD,  which  watches  both  Russians 
and  foreigners  with  unremitting  vigilance.^^  What 
does  appear  to  be  true  is  that  the  war  itself  has 
forced  the  Russian  people  to  assume  ever  increas¬ 
ing  initiative  and  responsibility  as  individuals  in 
widely  separated  sectors  of  far-flung  battlefronts. 
In  Leningrad,  Kiev,  Odessa,  Sevastopol,  Stalingrad, 
the  resistance  of  civilians — men  and  women,  the 
aged  and  the  children — who  fought  side  by  side 
with  the  armed  forces,  and  the  activities  of  guer¬ 
rilla  “partisans,”  also  recruited  from  among  civil¬ 
ians,  could  not,  in  practice,  be  directed  by  remote 
central  authorities  in  Moscow,  from  which  some 
of  these  cities  were  cut  off  at  one  time  or  another. 
The  responsibility  assumed  by  Soviet  citizens  under 
pressure  of  war  has  served  as  a  hard  but  valuable 
school  of  experience  in  working  and  fighting  to¬ 
gether.  This  experience  may  create  a  social  climate 
favorable  to  greater  participation  by  the  people 
after  the  war  not  only  in  economic  decisions,  but 
also  in  the  shaping  of  political  decisions  at  home 
and  abroad.^** 

WHAT  IS  THE  FUTURE 
OF  RELIGION  IN  RUSSIA? 

But  while  observers  outside  Russia  may  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  political  and  economic  evolution 
of  the  Russian  state,  some  are  still  profoundly  an¬ 
tagonized  by  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  government 
toward  organized  religion,  and  fear  the  effect  that 
a  Russian  victory  might  have  on  the  role  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  modern  world.  Bolshevik  doctrine  is 
inherently  opposed  to  religious  beliefs  and  prac¬ 
tices,  and  Marx,  in  a  much  quoted  phrase,  de¬ 
scribed  religion  as  “the  opium  of  the  people.”  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Soviet  leaders  toward  religion  has 
been  determined  not  merely  by  their  doctrines,  but 
also  by  the  position  and  policies  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church — the  predominant  religious  or¬ 
ganization  in  Russia.  The  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
was  closely  associated  with  the  Tsarist  regime  but, 

3  ;.  On  this  point,  sec  H.  C.  Cassidy,  DateUnr,  1941-4} 

(Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1943),  pp.  350  et  seq. 

34.  On  this  point,  sec  Alexander  Kerensky,  ‘‘Russia  Is  Ripe 
for  Frectlom,"  The  American  Mercury  (New  York),  August 
•943.  P-  JSS- 
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>1  unlike  organized  religious  groups  in  Western  coun- 

c  tries,  it  did  little  to  foster  the  social  welfare  of  the 

y  population.  On  the  contrary,  numbers  of  the  clergy 

n  often  encouraged  the  perpetuation  of  irrational  be- 

n  liefs  and  superstitions  which  proved  a  stumbling 

n  block  to  the  spread  of  modern  ideas  and  practices  in 

medicine,  agronomy,  and  so  on.  In  all  these  re- 
;t  spects,  the  Russian  clergy  was  comparable  not  to 

I-  organized  religious  groups  in  Britain  and  the 

%  United  States,  but  to  some  of  the  less  advanced 

s  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  countries  like  Spain  and 

t  Mexico. 

s  When  the  Bolshevik  revolution  of  1917  took 
i-  place,  the  Soviet  government  deprived  the  Church 
1  of  its  influential  position  in  the  state,  seized  its 
property,  and  prohibited  training  for  the  priesthood, 
I,  meanwhile  giving  every  encouragement  to  anti- 
c  religious  campaigns.  In  a  vigorous  effort  to  destroy 
c  the  hold  of  religious  superstition  on  popular  imagi¬ 
nation,  the  Soviet  government  resorted  to  crude 
exhibitions  in  anti-religious  museums  designed  to 
c  demonstrate,  among  other  things,  that  the  relics  of 

c  saints  had  none  of  the  magic  power  attributed  to 

them  by  the  priesthcxxl. 

r  The  government’s  anti-religious  campaign  proved, 
e  on  the  whole,  successful  in  breaking  up  religious 

-  organizations  in  Russia  of  all  faiths  and  tenets — 

c  Greek  Orthodox,  Catholic,  Protestant,  Jewish  and 

c  Moslem.  But  what  the  government  has  not  succeed- 

t  ed  in  doing  is  to  destroy  religious  sentiment,  as 

:  distinguished  from  religious  organization.'  The 

Soviet  authorities  have  recognized  this,  and  are 
increasingly  making  use  of  religious  sentiment  as 
one  of  the  forces  in  defense  of  Russia  against  the 
Nazis,  who  have  been  accused  again  and  again  of 
desecrating  and  destroying  religious  buildings  and 
1  monuments  in  Russia.^'  In  this  task  the  Soviet 
government  has  enlisted  remaining  members  of 
t  the  Greek  Orthodox  hierarchy,  notably  Metropoli- 

t  tan  Nikolai  of  Kiev,  who  demonstrated  his  loyalty 

to  the  regime  by  fleeing  from  Kiev  with  his  en- 
5  tourage  at  the  approach  of  the  Germans,  instead 
of  yielding  to  the  possible  temptation  of  becoming 
a  Quisling.  The  Metropolitan  of  Kiev  has  been 
t  appointed  a  member  of  the  commission  established 

:  by  the  Soviet  government  to  list  Nazi  atrocities, 

5  and  is  being  prominently  mentioned  in  connection 

t  with  various  official  activities.^® 

35-  See  Cassidy,  Moscow  Dateline,  ig4i-4S,  cited;  also  dis¬ 
patch  by  C.  Sulzberger,  New  York^  Times,  July  2,  1943;  speech 
t  by  Metropolitan  Nikolai  of  Kiev  at  Third  All-Slav  Congress  on 
May  9,  1943;  and  N.  S.  TimashefT,  Religion  in  Soviet  Russia 
’  (New  York,  Sheed  &  Ward,  1942). 

1  36-  For  example,  he  spwke  at  the  Third  All-Slav  Congress  held 

>n  Moscow  on  May  9,  1943.  For  translated  text  of  his  speech, 
:  see  Embassy  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Washington,  D.C.,  Information 

t  May  13,  1943.  See  also  statement  of  M.  I.  Kalinin, 

President  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  published  on  June  17,  1943,  advising 


This  new  trend,  taken  together  with  the  suspen¬ 
sion  in  1941  of  The  Godless,  organ  of  the  anti- 
religious  movement,  ostensibly  because  of  shortage 
of  paper,  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  So¬ 
viet  government  might,  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  effect  a  reconciliation  also  with  the  Vati¬ 
can  and  assure  freedom  in  Russia  for  the  practice 
of  Roman  Catholicism,  practiced  notably  by  the 
Poles  and  Lithuanians  now  within  the  borders  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  Whether  such  reconciliation  will  occur 
must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture.  But  one  thing 
seems  clear.  Now  that  the  Soviet  government  has 
succeeded  in  instilling  the  spirit  of  rationalism  and 
scientific  inquiry  into  the  young  generation,  has 
swept  out  superstition,  and  has  separated  the 
Church  from  the  State,  it  may  have  far  less  reason 
than  it  did  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  to 
fear  the  restoration  of  some  measure  of  influence 
to  church  organizations. 

CONCLUSION 

While  it  would  obviously  be  rash  to  essay  long¬ 
term  predictions  regarding  the  future  course  of 
Russia’s  foreign  policy,  certain  main  trends  may  be 
defined  at  this  time.  The  task  described  by  Stalin 
as  “building  socialism  in  one  country”  had  not  been 
anywhere  near  completed  before  the  German  in¬ 
vasion  of  Russia,  and  will  have  to  be  resumed 
after  the  war  in  a  country  whose  most  productive 
industrial  and  agricultural  areas  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  thoroughgoing  destruction  by  the  Nazis. 
The  relief  of  millions  of  people  whose  lives  have 
been  dislocated  by  war,  the  reconstruction  of  dev¬ 
astated  areas,  and  the  future  development  of  Si¬ 
beria,  promise  to  absorb  the  resources  and  energies 
of  the  Soviet  Union  for  many  years  to  come.  In 
this  vast  undertaking,  the  Soviet  government  may 
be  expected  to  welcome  the  aid  of  other  nations, 
as  has  already  been  indicated  by  its  interest  in  the 
Food  Conference  held  at  Hot  Springs,  Virginia, 
in  June  1943 — but  always  provided  that  such  aid  is 
not  made  an  entering- wedge  to  alter  the  Soviet 
system,  or  a  weapon  of  foreign  intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

While  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  outside 
Russia’s  borders  to  recognize  that  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  has  the  right  to  prevent  any  attempt  to 
intervene  in  the  affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  other 
United  Nations  feel  with  equal  strength  that  Russia, 
in  turn,  should  abstain  from  intervention  in  their  in¬ 
ternal  affairs.  Russia’s  previous  justification  for  such 
intervention,  however,  may  gradually  diminish  as 
other  countries  abandon  their  hostility  toward  the 

tolerance  of  religious  practices  among  older  Red  Army  men. 
New  Yor/(  Herald  Tribune,  June  18,  1943. 
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Soviet  system.  In  the  1930’s,  at  a  time  when  the 
relations  of  the  U.S.S.R.  with  the  outside  world 
were  colored  by  mutual  fear  and  suspicion,  Stalin 
expressed  the  view  that  “complete  and  final  victory 
of  socialism  in  a  single  country”  would  be  im¬ 
possible  “without  the  victory  of  the  revolution  in 
other  countries,”  on  the  ground  that,  without  such 
revolution,  the  Soviet  system  would  not  have  “full 
guarantees  against  intervention.”^^  To  guard  the 
U.S.S.R.  against  such  intervention,  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  has  employed  a  great  variety  of  methods, 
running  the  gamut  from  use  of  Communist  par¬ 
ties  in  other  countries  to  rally  the  world  to  its 
side,  to  participation  in  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
conclusion  of  nonaggression  pacts  with  Germany 
and  Japan,  occupation  of  border  countries  and  their 
incorporation  into  the  Soviet  Union  and,  finally, 
when  forced  into  war  by  German  invasion,  col¬ 
laboration  with  other  United  Nations  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  against  Germany — although  not  yet  against 
Japan. 

In  the  future,  the  Soviet  government  may  be 
expected  to  use  all  means  at  its  command  to  assure 
the  security  of  Russia,  and  to  give  its  support  to 
those  regimes  emerging  from  Europe’s  chaos  which 
show  themselves  genuinely  sympathetic  to  Russia 
or,  at  least,  genuinely  opposed  to  German  Nazism. 
Russia’s  relations  with  other  countries,  however, 
have  noticeably  changed  since  1941.  If  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  post-war  Europe  should  seem  to  offer 
Russia  “full  guarantees  against  intervention,”  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  government 
— as  suggested  by  some  observers^* — will  devote  its 
energies  to  the  incitement  of  revolutions  abroad. 

In  developing  its  foreign  policy,  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  need  not  necessarily  or  inevitably  collide 
with  Britain  and  the  United  States,  much  as  its 
political  and  economic  system  differs  from  that  of 
the  Western  powers.  The  most  crucial  issue  at 
stake  in  World  War  II  is  whether  a  military  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  United  Nations  will  also  mean  a  victory 
over  Nazi  ideas  and  practices — or  will  leave  un¬ 
touched,  in  liberated  Europe,  the  seedlings  and 
roots  of  Nazism,  for  fear  that  the  process  of  up¬ 
rooting  would  open  the  floodgates  of  revolution. 
While  it  would  be  a  falsification  of  history  to  con¬ 
tend  that  the  political  methods  of  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  bear  any  resemblance  to  those  of  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  all  three  powers  have  a  com¬ 
mon  interest  in  the  destruction  of  Nazism  and  the 
establishment  of  a  secure  peace — an  interest  based 
not  on  theory,  but  on  sheer  need  for  survival.  It  is, 

37.  Joseph  Stalin,  Problems  of  Leninism  (New  York,  Interna¬ 
tional  Publishers,  1934).  ITiis  book  was  first  published  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  1924. 

38.  Max  Eastman,  “We  Must  Face  the  Facts  about  Russia,” 
Reader’s  Digest,  July  1943,  p.  i. 


of  course,  conceivable  that  they  may  clash  over  the 
reconstruction  of  liberated  Europe.  But  this  clash, 
if  it  should  occur,  will  be  due  far  less  to  possible 
disputes  about  territories  or  economic  questions 
than  to  a  conflict  as  to  whether  the  forces  of  revo¬ 
lution  that  have  been  gathering  for  years  in  Europe 
should  be  allowed  to  run  their  course,  or  should  be 
dammed  up  until  they  produce  another  explosion. 

If  revolution  in  Europe  is  allowed  to  run  its 
course,  sweeping  out  Nazi  ideas  and  practices,  it  is 
by  no  means  a  foregone  conclusion,  as  has  been 
assumed  by  some  observers,  that  the  result  will 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  Russia.  The  revolts  now 
stirring  all  over  the  continent,  from  France  to 
Poland,  are  compounded  of  hatred  for  the  Nazi 
conquerors,  fury  at  native  collaborationists  who 
sowed  the  harvest  reaped  by  Hitler,  and  desire  to 
reassert  national  identity  preserved  during  the 
years  of  occupation  at  so  high  a  cost  in  lives  and 
suffering.  The  liberated  peoples  will  not  only  be 
preoccupied  with  social  and  economic  reforms,  in 
many  areas  long  overdue,  and  in  the  physical  re¬ 
habilitation  of  their  countries.  They  will  also,  as 
the  enthusiasm  inspired  among  the  French  by 
de  Gaulle  already  indicates,  experience  a  resurgence 
of  nationalism.  Their  national  revival,  in  turn, 
may  prove  the  most  powerful  obstacle  to  any 
transformation  of  Europe  on  the  pattern  set  by 
Russia,  just  as  it  proved  an  obstacle  to  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  Hitler’s  “new  order.” 

Britain,  Russia  and  the  United  States,  provided 
none  of  them  returns  to  a  policy  of  isolation  after 
the  war,  can  all  play  an  important  and  constructive 
part  in  the  post-war  recovery  of  Europe.  But  none 
of  them  can  hope  to  impose  its  policy  on  a  con¬ 
tinent  many  of  whose  peoples  have  been  nurtured 
in  a  long  tradition  of  freedom  and  who,  whether 
they  build  demcKracy  or  socialism,  may  be  expected 
to  build  it  to  suit  their  own  special  needs  and  pe¬ 
culiar  traditions.  All  that  the  three  great  powers 
can  do  is  to  create,  in  Europe,  conditions  under 
which  the  peoples  of  the  continent  can  undertake 
their  own  reconstruction,  and  give  them  tangible 
assurance  that,  after  this  war,  they  will  participate 
with  them  on  terms  of  equality  in  the  gradual  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  society  of  nations  built  on  the  con¬ 
cept  of  mutual  interdependence. 

There  can  be  no  stable  society  of  nations,  how¬ 
ever,  if  each  of  the  victorious  great  powers  seeks 
to  capitalize  on  the  common  victory  to  aggrandize 
itself  at  the  expense  of  smaller  and  weaker  neigh¬ 
bors,  or  to  interfere  irresponsibly  in  their  affairs. 
The  Atlantic  Charter  attempted  to  create  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  such  developments,  and  its  provisions 
against  territorial  aggrandizement  and  interference 
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in  the  affairs  of  other  nations  are  reiterated  in  the 
Anglo-Russian  alliance  of  May  26,  1942. 

Praiseworthy  as  these  principles  are,  they  will  ob¬ 
viously  prove  futile  unless  they  are  applied  in  prac¬ 
tice  on  the  basis  of  equal  self-control  by  all  the  great 
powers.  Americans  who  insist  that  the  United 
States,  after  the  war,  should  permanently  occupy 
certain  strategic  islands  in  the  Pacific,  or  even  take 
over  British  possessions  where  bases  have  been  built 
by  the  United  States,  and  Britishers  who  might  feel 
that  control  of  Italy’s  African  colonies,  for  example, 
would  greatly  strengthen  Britain’s  “life  line” 
through  the  Mediterranean,  have  no  justification 
for  opposing  territorial  claims  Russia  has  made, 
or  may  make  in  the  future.  Yet  the  moment  any 
one  of  the  great  powers  seizes  the  occasion  of  this 
war  to  aggrandize  itself,  it  opens  the  way  to  wide¬ 
spread  chaos  and  untrammeled  land-grabbing, 
which  would  be  bound  to  defeat  any  attempt  at 
post-war  reconstruction. 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  those  in  all  countries 


who  are  concerned  about  post-war  reconstruction 
should  oppose  territorial  aggrandizement  by  any 
one  of  the  great  powers,  including  Russia,  and  insist 
that  the  problems  created  by  the  co-existence,  side 
by  side,  of  great  and  small  nations  should  be  ad¬ 
justed  through  orderly  processes  of  negotiation, 
and  mutual  adjustment.  This  policy  should  be  de¬ 
termined  not  by  our  fear  of  Britain  or  Russia,  or 
their  fear  of  us,  but  by  the  realization  that,  if  each 
great  power  acts  without  consideration  for  the 
rights  and  interests  of  others,  there  will  be  nothing 
but  anarchy;  and  that  if  there  is  anarchy  in  the 
wake  of  war,  the  hopes  of  Britain,  Russia  and  the 
United  States,  and  of  all  other  countries,  for  a  stable 
peace  cannot  but  be  frustrated.  The  great  powers 
will  have  an  opportunity,  after  this  war,,  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  in  international  practice.  And  unless 
we  all  turn  the  new  leaf  over  together,  undeterred 
by  remaining  mutual  doubts  about  each  other’s 
political  and  economic  systems,  we  all  risk  slipping 
back  into  the  malpractices  of  the  past,  which  can 
only  lead  us  to  further  catastrophes. 


Recent  Books  About  the  U.S.S.R. 


By  Ona  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  V*  M.  Dean 

The  best  brief,  well-rounded  account  of  Russia, 
written  in  the  perspective  of  Russian  history  and  not 
merely  of  today’s  headlines,  is  Russia,  by  Sir  Bernard 
Pares,  distinguished  British  authority  on  Russian 
affairs  (New  York:  Penguin  Books,  1943).  In 
connection  with  this  small  volume  it  is  advisable 
tore-read  Pares’  A  History  of  Russia  (New  York: 
Knopf,  1936),  a  survey  of  Russia’s  development 
from  earliest  times  to  1936.  A  History  of  Russia,  by 
George  Vernadsky  (New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press,  revised  ed.,  193?),  remains  a  useful  work, 
especially  when  supplemented  by  the  same  au¬ 
thor’s  detailed  Political  and  Diplomatic  History  of 
Russia  (Boston:  Little  Brown,  1936).  An  interest¬ 
ing  analysis  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  during  three 
crucial  years  is  given  by  D.  J.  Dallin,  a  Russian 
Social-DemcKrat,  in  Soviet  Russia’s  Foreign  Policy, 
^9J9'^942  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press, 


1942).  All  students  of  Soviet-American  relations 
will  want  to  read  the  much-discussed  Mission  to 
Moscow,  by  Joseph  E.  Davies,  United  States  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Moscow  from  1936  to  1938  (New  York: 
Simon  and  Schuster,  1941). 

To  the  long  shelf  of  earlier  books  on  Russia  by 
foreign  correspondents,  notably  Walter  Duranty’s 
I  W rite  as  I  Please,  Eugene  Lyons’  Assignment  in 
Utopia,  and  William  H.  Chamberlin’s  Russia’s 
Iron  Age,  may  now  be  added  the  new  crop  of  the 
war  years.  Of  these  the  briefest,  and  yet  the  one 
\vhich  gives  the  most  vivid  close-up  of  the  Russian 
people,  is  Round  Trip  to  Russia,  by  Walter  Graeb- 
ner,  who  visited  Russia  for  time,  life  and  fortune 
in  1942  (New  York:  Lippincott,  1943).  Wallace 
Carroll,  in  We’re  in  This  with  Russia  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1942);  Alexander  Werth,  in 
Moscow  War  Diary  (New  York:  Knopf,  1942); 
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H.  C.  Cassidy,  in  Moscow  Dateline, 

(Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1943);  Larry  Lesueur, 
in  Twelve  Months  that  Changed  the  World  (New 
York:  Knopf,  1943);  and  J.  E.  Brown,  in  Russia 
Fights  (New  York,  Scribner’s,  1943)  all  cover 
something  of  the  same  ground,  but  each  contributes 
some  valuable  comments  in  his  interpretation  of 
Soviet  policy  at  home  and  abroad.  The  most  stimu¬ 
lating  accounts  of  Russia  at  war,  however,  arc 
given  by  two  nonprofessionals  in  journalism — Eve 
Curie,  in  Journey  Among  Warriors  (New  York: 
Doubleday,  Doran,  1943),  and  Wendell  Willkie,  in 
One  World  (New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster, 
1943).  Margaret  Bourke-White,  in  Shooting  the 
Russian  War  (New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster, 
1942),  illustrates  with  striking  photographs  some  of 
the  points  made  by  her  journalistic  colleagues.  John 
Scott,  who  worked  in  a  Russian  factory  in  Magnito¬ 
gorsk,  presents  a  first-hand  view  of  Soviet  indus¬ 
trialization  in  Behind  the  Urals  (Boston:  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin,  1942).  A  good  deal  of  interesting  ma¬ 
terial,  less  convincingly  presented,  is  also  found  in 
his  analysis  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  Duel  for 
Europe  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1942). 

Albert  Rhys  Williams  is  enthusiastic,  and  un¬ 
critical,  about  the  Soviet  system  in  The  Russians, 
the  Land,  the  People,  and  Why  They  Fight  (New 
York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  1943).  In  his  sprawling, 
overlong  Mother  Russia  (New  York:  Doubleday, 
Doran,  1943),  Maurice  Hindus,  justly  famous  for 
his  sketches  of  the  Russian  people  in  Broken  Earth 
and  Red  Bread,  describes  minutely,  and  sometimes 
fascinatingly,  the  men,  women  and  children  who 
are  fighting  the  Germans  on  military  and  produc¬ 
tion  fronts.  Far  more  poignant,  and  very  close  to 
the  Russian  tradition  of  naturalistic  literature,  is 
Boris  Voyetekhov,  in  Last  Days  of  Sevastopol 
(New  York:  Knopf,  1943),  who  conveys  as  no 
foreign  correspondent  has  succeeded  in  doing  the 
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real  temper  of  the  Russian  people  in  the  grip  of  a 
devastating  war. 

Max  Werner,  whose  military  surveys  have 
proved  unusually  accurate,  analyzes  the  course  of 
the  Russian-German  conflict  in  The  Great  Of¬ 
fensive  (New  York:  Viking,  1942),  and  urges  all- 
out  military  aid  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  Attac/(^  Can 
Win  in  '43  (Boston:  Little  Brown,  1943).  The  re¬ 
sults  of  the  three  Five-Year  plans  are  appraised  by 
A.  Yugov,  an  emigre  Russian  economist  of  left- 
wing  sympathies,  in  Russians  Economic  Front  for 
War  and  Peace  (New  York:  Harper,  1942).  The 
organization  of  Russia’s  armed  forces  is  analyzed 
by  M.  Berchin  and  E.  Ben-Horin  in  The  Red 
Army  (New  York:  Norton,  1942);  Captain  Scrgeil 
N.  KournakofI,  in  Russia's  Fighting  Forces  (New 
York:  Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce,  1942);  and  Niko¬ 
laus  Basseches,  in  The  Unknown  Army  (New 
York:  Viking,  1943). 

Developments  in  Soviet  Asia,  and  the  prospects 
for  the  future  of  that  area  are  discussed  by  R.  A. 
Davies  and  A.  J.  Steiger  in  Soviet  Asia  (New  York: 
Dial  Press,  1942).  A  selection  of  Soviet  writings  in 
die  war  is  presented  in  The  Voice  of  Fighting 
Russia,  edited  by  Lucien  Zacharoff  (New  York: 
Alliance,  1942).  In  America,  Russia  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  in  the  Postwar  World  (New  York,  1 
John  Day,  1943),  published  before  the  dissolution 
of  the  Third  International,  J.  L.  Childs  and  G.  S. 
Counts  come  to  the  conclusion  that  post-war  co^ 
operation  between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  not  only  desirable  but  practicable-  i 
provided  that  the  American  Communist  party  is  ij 
dissolved  and  the  U.S.S.R.  repudiates  the  Comin-  ! 
tern,  while  the  United  States,  for  its  part,  assumes  J 
a  responsible  role  in  world  affairs  and  corrects  do-jl 
mestic  conditions  that  have  served  the  propagandas 
purposes  of  American  Communists.  |j 
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